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Paalm XII Usquequa 


How long, O Lord, wilt thou thy child forget? 
How long wilt thou thy face against me set? 
How long, within my soul, shall I seek peace? 
When, in my heart, shall sorrow have surcease? 
How long shall he, that doth thy servant hate, 
Be over me exalted in his state? 

O Lord, my God, disdain not thou the tear 

Of thy poor servant. Oh, incline thine ear; 
Mine eyes enlighten that it ne’er may be 

That I should sleep in death, in death to Thee: 
Lest then, O Lord, mine enemy shall say, 

“T have prevailed against him in this day ;” 
And they that with their snares beset my life, 
Rejoice when I am conquered in the strife. 
But I my trust in Thy great goodness place, 
My heart made glad shall be in Thy sweet grace: 
Unto the Lord I will my voice upraise 

Who giveth me good things; Him will I praise; 
Yea to His name I will all glory give, 

The Lord most high, through whom I am and live. 


—J. Webb, C. Ss. R. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF REDEMPTORIST BURSES 
OR SCHOLARSHIPS 





If, as Catholics who love their holy Faith, we look around us with 
any degree of attention, we cannot fail to be impressed by the strenuous 
and successful efforts that are constantly being made for the propaga- 
tion of religious error and unbelief. We cannot fail to notice the magni- 
ficent sectarian temples that are annually being constructed at the cost 
of many millions of dollars. The wealth needed to build these monu- 
ments seems to be available in unlimited quantities. Nor can it escape 
our notice that in our larger cities every now and then huge campaign 
funds are started for the construction of immense buildings that, are 
to be devoted to the uses of the professedly Protestant Y. M. C. A. 
Again, how often do we not see Christian Science edifices of most 
costly construction erected through the munificence of weathly donors! 
Material resources simply seem to abound, when there is question of 
disseminating errors opposed to the teachings of Christ and His true 
Church. Then, again, we see Philanthropy claiming its share of honor 
and distinction, while pursuing its purely natural and humanitarian 
ends. For the ambitions of the worldly-minded wealthy man often lie 
in the building of libraries or other material monuments by which his 
name and fame may be handed down to posterity. 

Sometimes we feel tempted to admire the worldly wisdom and en- 
terprise that inspire benefactions of such vast proportions, but our 
admiration is checked when we reflect how little pleasing to God and 
how devoid of merit for heaven such benefactions must be, since they 
are not inspired by genuine Christian Charity nor by any other religious 
motive. 

Then there is still another class of those who are victims of religious 
error, and who never seem to be in want of the material resources 
needed for the successful pursuit of the objects they have in view. 
These are the enemies of the Church who seem to take a fiendish 
delight in poisoning minds against the Church, and in sowing broad- 
cast the seeds of religious bigotry and hatred. For this purpose our 
cities and even our rural districts are flooded with vile, anti-Catholic 
literature, in which the teachings of the Church are misrepresented, her 
sacred ministers maligned and her Sacraments and devotions held up 
to ridicule. For this same purpose great numbers of professional lec- 
turers are constantly being sent out in all directions, whose sole busi- 
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ness it is to make statements and spread reports that will prove in- 
jurious to the Church. But, again, who does not see that these attacks 
against the Church are made possible chiefly by means of the liberal 
and continuous financial assistance that is given the enemies of the 
Church by their deluded friends and admirers? 

And right here the very pertinent and very important question sug- 
gests itself: Shall not the children of the Church do as much in aid 
of their holy Mother, as her enemies are doing to injure and, if it were 
possible, even crush her? Shall Catholics stand idly by and witness 
the enemies of their holy mother do more to defame and belittle her, 
than they do to make her known and loved? In a word, shall Catholics 
be less ready and even anxious to second the efforts of the Church to 
spread the Kingdom of God by saving souls, than the enemies of the 
Church are to prevent her from doing so? And as a result of this 
readiness, shall not Catholics who have the means to do so, be at 
least as generous in providing the Church with the financial aid needed 
for the work of combating error and spreading the light of the true 
Faith, as the victims of error are generous in providing the means 
necessary for the spread of heresy and unbelief? 

As Catholics we believe that the Church is our Spiritual Mother, 
that she is the Ark of the New Covenant that was built by Christ for 
the salvation of mankind, and that is still piloted invisibly by Himself, 
and visibly by the successor of St. Peter,—that she is Christ’s Mystical 
Body of which He is still the living, invisible Head,—nay more, that, 
in a certain sense, she is Christ still dwelling with us, Christ still work- 
ing for our salvation, yes, and Christ still being persecuted and con- 
tradicted and put to death by His enemies. To say this is by no means 
an exaggeration; for does not Christ, through the Church’s hierarchy 
and priesthood, still continue to govern His Church on earth, and to 
preach in her His heavenly doctrines and to dispense in her His saving 
Sacraments? But, if this is so, then ought we not to look upon the 
Church as upon our Divine Lord Himself? And ought we not to be 
anxious to do for Christ’s Mystical Body what we would gladly do 
for Christ Himself? And, therefore, ought we not to be anxious to 
stand by the Church in her needs, to defend her against her enemies, 
and, when opportunity offers, to strengthen her hands in the labors she 
undertakes and in the activities she exercises for the salvation of souls? 

Now, it is a well-known fact that the Apostolic activities of the 
Church, whilst they are carried on to a considerable extent by our 
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Catholic laymen, especially when banded together in societies, by our 
Catholic press, and by our Catholic Schools and Institutions in charge 
of our various Religious Communities, are, nevertheless, exercised in a 
more direct and effectual manner by the ministry of our Priests and 
Missionaries. For our Priests and Missionaries, what in reality are 
they? Faith tells us that they are men who, by their ordination, have 
been stamped with the priestly character of Jesus Christ and have, 
thereby, become associated with Him in His own Eternal Priesthood. 
Faith tells us that by their ordination these men have been invested 
with Christ’s own divine powers, with the power to preach the Gospel, 
to forgive sins, to offer up the adorable Sacrifice of the Mass, and to 
administer the Sacraments. Faith tells us that in the exercise of these 
functions our Priests and Missionaries have been commissioned by 
Christ to act as His official ministers and representatives, and that, 
consequently, by their ministrations they are continuing on earth the 
divine work of Christ’s Redemption, ever applying to souls the fruits 
of that plentiful Redemption. 

Our Priests, and more particularly our parish priests, by their 
y.eaching and instruction plant the Faith of Christ and His teachings, 
in our souls and in the souls of our children, whilst by administering 
the Sacraments, they cause that Faith to flourish and to bear fruit. Our 
Missionaries, on the other hand, by means of the Parochial missions 
they give to our people, renew that Faith when it has grown weak, 
restore the grace of God to those who have lost it, and re-establish the 
frequentation of the Sacraments that may have fallen off in the parish. 
It-is precisely in this way that our Missionaries prove themselves to be 
the most valuable and efficient auxiliaries of our parish priests and the 
greatest benefactors of their parishioners. 

But, the formation of a priest and especially of a missionary priest, 
requires many long years of special and most careful training. Ordi- 
narily it requires at least ten years to prepare a young man for the 
priesthood. In the Congregation of Redemptorist Fathers which is a 
Congregation of strictly missionary priests, nearly fourteen years are 
required to prepare a young man to become a Redemptorist missionary 
priest. Of this time, six years are devoted to the classical and scien- 
tific courses in the preparatory College; one year is spent in the House 
of the Novitiate; six more years are devoted to the philosophical and 


theological courses in the Redemptorist House of Higher Studies, and 


another six months are devcied to the immediate preparation for the 
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Apostolic labors in what is called the Second Novitiate. During all 
these years of preparation cur students must, of course, be supported 
and their training and maintenance be provided for. In the prepara- 
tory course provision is made chiefly, and at the cost of many sacrifices, 
by the parents of the students who wfsh to become Redemptorists ; but, 
their education and support after the completion of their classical and 
scientific studies, must be furnished and paid for entirely by the Order. 
Thus far, provision for the training and support of our students in 
the Higher House of Studies has been made only by the most strenuous 
efforts of our Fathers in the parishes and on the Missions. But, with 
the best efforts put forth, we have found ourselves unable to cope with 
the many financial difficulties that lay in our way, and to provide many 
things that are necessary for the proper upkeep of a well-regulated 
philosophiczl and theological institute. The reason of this is, that a 
greater number of young men have to be trained for the missions in 
our day than heretofore, and the consequent growing demands upon 
our resources, our needs are becoming more pressing day by day. As 
a result we have been forced to cast about for some stable and per- 
manent source of revenue for the maintenance and support of our 
philosophical and theological siudents. After much deliberation, it 
seems to me that this permanent source of revenue can be furnished 
most effectively by the establishment of Redemptorist Burses or 
Scholarships, and this brings me to the real and specific object for 
which this paper was prepared. How, and by whom, a Redemptorist 
Burse or Scholarship can be established and all that is required for its 
establishment, will be fully explained in the October number of the 
LIGUORIAN. 
Tuos P. Brown, C. Ss. R., 
Provincial of the St. Louis Province of Redemptorists. 


Mary is the moon at night, the dawn at break of day, and the sun 
at noon. She is a moon to enlighten those who blindly wander in the 
night of sin, and makes them see and understand the miserable state of 
damnation in which they are; she is the dawn (that is, the forerunner 
of the sun) to those whom she has already enlightened, and makes 
them abandon sin and return to God, the true sun of justice; finally 
she is a sun to those who are in the state of grace, and prevents them - 
from again falling over the precipice of sin—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





It had been a hot day in the railroad shops. Since even the offices 
were sweltering, in spite of their electric fans, their high ceilings, and 
broad, awning-shaded windows, what must it have been in the furnace 
rooms! 

Owen Cashin had spent the day, not before one of the mahogany 
tables in the office dictating business letters, but with a sweat-slippery 
scoop shovel in his hand, dizzily turning from coal-bin and fire-box and 
from fire-box to coal-bin. 

“A slave’s life!” you say. Well, just look at honest Owen. He 
has washed away the soot and sweat and changed the grimy overalls for 
clean, simple trousers and shirt. He was hungry enough to enjoy the 
supper that loving hands had prepared with a special view to “daddy’s” 
likes, and now he is tired enough and heat-worn enough to derive the 
keenest pleasure from sitting on the little porch of the house his own 
labor has paid for, and looking into space with the dreamy air inherited 
from some long-ago, fairy godmother in that isle of dreams and fancies 
where he was born. 

Mina and Nona, the twins, sit at his feet, bending their freckled 
faces over the tattered catechism. Thanks to the condition to which 
foreign domination had reduced the isle of saints and scholars, Owen 
Cashin had never learned to read himself, yet he insisted that every 
child of his should spend fifteen minutes nightly, ten months in the 
year, until the fourteenth birthday, in studying the catechism. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary program this would have been vacation time, but 
Mina and Nona were to be confirmed in Father Timothy Casey’s church 
on Lady Day, and the catechism lessons had to be continued in view 
of that event. 

“Daddy,” said Mina, “how do I make a General Confession ?” 

“Make your Confession is it?” said Owen, the far away look still 
in his eyes. He was one of those sturdy little Irishmen of few words. 
“Ye know that well enough yourself. Ye tell yer sins to the priesht, 
then ye say the act of contrition—and mane it.” 

“Oh daddy, I know—that’s ordinary Confession.” 

“What other kind of Confession is there? The Lord God didn’t 
make two kinds of Confession. One kind for everyday laboring people 
and another kind for the gintry!” Straightforward Owen Cashin 
knew the doctrines of his faith as well as any man, but he had never 
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grasped, or tried to grasp, the intricate difficulties into which Catholics 
plunge themselves by making bad Confessions; hence he had never 
given any thought to the need of General Confession or the manner of 
making it. 

“TI don’t mean a different kind of Confession,” protested Mina. 
“It’s just the same kind only it’s a General Confession—the kind I have 
to make when I have kept back sins in my last Confession.” 

“Tare an’ ouns, child!” roared Owen, pulling the clay pipe from his 
lips, while the far away look vanished and he turned on the girl. “Have 
ye been keepin’ back sins? Have ye been keepin’ back sins?” 

“No, no, daddy,” cried Mina, “at least I didn’t mean to. Maybe I 
forgot some; but I didn’t mean to. But when somebody has been keep- 
ing back sins purposely he has to make a General Confession to fix up 
those bad Confessions, otherwise he’ll go to hell.” 

“Sarve him right,” commented Owen,”—lyin’ to God’s ministher in 
the holy sacramint. God forbid that anny child of mine should be 
guilty o’ the likes o’ that!” 

“Father Casey told us all to make a General Confession before 
Confirmation,” persisted Mina, “daddy, how would we do that?” 

“Arrah begobs!” muttered Owen, who felt that all these new- 
fashioned practices were too complicated for his plain and simple 
theology. “Molly,” he called to the eldest daughter who was chatting 
with a friend on the lawn. ‘Molly, come here and hear the catechism 
of these children. Shure, they’re doing more talkin’ than studyin’ any- 
ways.” 

Molly came on the instant. Prompt obedience was the only kind 
that was ever tolerated or thought of in Owen Cashin’s home. The 
twins folded their demure little brown hands in their laps and prepared 
for the quiz. 

“What is Confession?” asked Molly. 

“Confession is a sacrament,” rattled off Nona, “by which - 


“Say Molly, do you know! Father Casey says we all have to make 
a general Confession before we are confirmed,” interrupted Mina. 

“No,” corrected Nona, “he didn’t say we have to. He said it would 
be a good thing and he would advise us to do it.” 

“That’s correct,” said Molly, “nobody has to make a General Con- 
fession unless he has kept back mortal sins on purpose.” 


“Oh yes, he does too,” said Mina. “Even if he didn’t keep them 
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back on purpose, if he just forgot them, he has to make a General 
Confession.” 

“No, Mina, all you have to do then is to tell the sins you forgot. 
You don’t have to repeat your past confessions like you would have to 
do if they were bad.” 

“But Molly,” urged Mina, “Father Casey said it was just like the 
man buttoning his vest. Sometimes when he is in a hurry, he gets to 
the end, and he has one button hole left and no button to go into it. 
He has to go back and unfasten every button before he can get that last 
one to fit right. Father Casey says it’s the same with your Confes- 
sions ; you have to go over them all by means of a General Confession 
before you can make the last one right.” 

“Your getting things mixed up,” said Molly. “Father Casey was 
talking about when you had kept back a sin on purpose, not when you 
had forgotten one.” 

“But there are other ways of making a bad Confession besides 
keeping back sins, said Mina. “Your Confessions are bad unless you 


are sorry for your sins and unless you have made up your mind not 
to commit them any more.” 


“Yes I know,” said Molly. 

“Well, suppose you didn’t leave out the sorrow on purpose—just 
forget it. Don’t you have to make a General Confession ?” 

“N—no,” replied Molly. 

“Oh yes, you do!” declared Nona. 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Molly. 

“Father Casey is over at Moynahans. I saw him going up the steps 
a little while ago. Let’s go over and ask him.” 

“Maybe his Reverence doesn’t want to be bothered with your ques- 
tions this hot night,” suggested Mrs. Cashin. 

“Oh mamma, it doesn’t bother him to talk about catechism. He’s 
always doing that!” and away they went. 

Father Casey found the issue sufficiently confused to justify him 
in going back to the beginning. 

“A General Confession,” he said, “is a Confession where you repeat 
one or more of your past Confessions. For some, a General Confes- 
sion is necessary ; so long as they refuse to make it, all their Confes- 
sions will continue to be bad, and none of their sins can be forgiven. 
For others, a General Confession isnot necessary but useful. They 
are advised to make one, but they are not obliged to do so. And for 
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others again, a General Confession is neither necessary nor useful, but 
harmful. 

“I shall begin with the last,” continued the priest, “and work back- 
wards. A General Confession is harmful to those who are scrupulous 
—those who are always imagining that there was something wrong with 
their past Confessions. They declare that if they could only make one 
more General Confession, their troubled conscience would find peace 
at last. This is a false idea. They will no sooner have finished this 
General Confession than they will think of a dozen sins which they 
imagine they have omitted or failed to explain, and their second state 
will be worse than the first. Their only hope lies in strict obedience to 
the confessor. Their duty is to try to quit thinking about the past and 
attend to the present. 

“For others,” he continued, “a General Confession is not necessary 
but useful. It is not necessary, because they have always tried te 
make good Confessions, and they have solid reasons for thinking that 
they have succeeded. It is useful, because it will give them greater 
confidence that their sins have been forgiven, and help them to go to 
meet their Judge without fear when the solemn hour of death comes. 
Besides this it will make them more humble when they reflect upon the 
long list of their sins and infidelities, and it will fill them with deeper 
contrition when they reflect upon how often they have offended their 
good and merciful God. It is good to make a General Confession of 
this kind when one is about to take some great, important step, as for 
instance, when one is about to be married, to be ordained to the Holy 
Priesthood, to enter the convent, or, like Nona and Mina here, to be 
confirmed. 

“Lastly,” he continued, “a General Confession is necessary for those 
who, for any reason, have made bad Confessions. You make a bad 
Confession if you conceal a mortal sin or some necessary circumstance 
connected with a mortal sin through your own fault. Secondly, you 
make a bad confession if you confess mortal sins without true sorrow 
for them and a firm purpose not to commit them again. In this latter 
case it makes no difference whether it was through your own fault or 
not. Of course if it is your own fault, you are guilty of sacrilege, if 
it is not your own fault then you are not guilty of sacrilege, but never- 
theless your Confession is bad and must be repeated because you con- 
fessed mortal sins without true sorrow and a firm purpose of amend- 
ment. Here let me add that if you confess only venial sins you must 
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be sorry for at least one of them, otherwise this Confession too will 
be invalid. However, you will not be obliged to repeat it, because you 
were not obliged to confess these venial sins in the first place. But 
let me remind you that whenever you go to Confession and have only 
venial sins to confess, you should, in order to avoid the danger of mak- 
ing an invalid Confession, which is wrong, include some sin of your 
past life for which you are sure that you are sorry. For instance, you 
should say at the close of your Confession, ‘I include the sins of my 
past life, especially those against charity and chastity.’ ” 

“Father, Molly says that if you leave out some mortal sins without 
your own fault, you don’t have to make a General Confession,” said 
Mina. 

“And I have just said the same thing,” returned the priest. “Since 
you left out those mortal sins without any deliberate fault of your own, 
that Confession was good, and therefore their is no obligation of 
repeating it. All that you have to do is to mention the forgotten mortal 
sin in your next Confession, not in order to have it forgiven, for it 
was forgiven already in that good Confession wherein you forgot to 
mention it, but merely because Our Lord has commanded you to con- 
fess every mortal sin at least once.” 

“Father, please, how would you go about making a General Con- 
fession?” 

“Tt is very simple,” said Father Casey. “Say: Father, I want to 
make a general Confession because I concealed a mortal sin, or, because 
I was not at all sorry for a mortal sin that I confessed in a Confession 
five years ago. I have gone to Confession and Holy Communion about 
once a month since then. Then tell, as well as you can, all the mortal 
sins you have committed since your last good Confession five years 
ago together with the number and necessary circumstances. If you 
received any other sacrament during that time, as for example, Confir- 
mation or Matrimony, you must tell that too, for you received these 
sacraments in mortal sin. It will sometimes make your General Con- 
fession easier if you divide your life into two or more periods. For 
instance, tell first the sins you committed while you were staying at 
home, then the sins committed after you had gone away to work; or 
first the sins committed before your marriage, and then the sins com- 
mitted afterwards. The, confessor will always be ready to help you 
to make a necessary General Confession, and you will be surprised to 
see how quickly and easily the work will be done with his assistance. 
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“Once you have made this General Confession carefully with honest 
sorrow you can be sure that all your sins are forgiven. Therefore do 
not examine the past any more nor examine to see whether you have 
told everything. If, without any examination whatsoever, you sudden- 
ly remember some mortal sin that you are sure you did not confess, 
tell it the next time you go to Confession. If you have any doubt as 
to whether you have told it or not, you need not, as a rule, confess it 
again, for it is very likely that you have confessed it, even though you 
do not remember having done so. In that long General Confession you 
might easily confess many sins and not remember afterwards whether 
you have confessed them or not. Besides the confessor asked you 
questions and from your answers he understood many sins that you 
did not mention by name; he likewise understood the number as well 
perhaps as you could have given it yourself. Therefore, as I said, do 
not repeat anything from your General Confession unless you are sure, 
without any examination, that you did not confess it, for it is very 
likely that the confessor understood it sufficiently; furthermore, 
whether he understood it or not, it is surely forgiven; and lastly, God 
is satisfied with the effort you have already made to tell your sins exact- 
ly, He does not require anything further of you.” 

“Father, don’t you think poor sinners who have been making bad 
Confession for years must feel very happy after making a good Gen- 
eral Confession?” asked Molly. 

“My child, I have lived for quite a number of years, but I have 
never yet seen any happiness that could be compared to theirs. If 
you girls want to do a good work then say a little prayer every time 
you go to Holy Communion for the poor souls that are making bad 
Confessions. Ask our dear merciful Saviour to give them the grace 
and courage to make a General Confession and pass from the perpetual 
tortures of a guilty conscience to the sweet peace that comes from the 
friendship of God and His holy grace.” 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


When we are tempted by the devil, we should imitate little 
chickens; when they see the hawk coming, they run under the wings 
of their mother for protection. This is exactly what we should do 
when we are assailed by temptation: we should not stay to reason with 
the temptation, but immediately fly, and place ourselves under the 
mantle of Mary.—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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ST. HILARY AND ST. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM 
ON THE REAL PRESENCE 





I. St. Hilary was born in the beginning of the fourth century and 
owing to his great merits was made bishop of Poitiers. He was the 
most prominent bishop of his time in Gaul on account of his holiness, 
learning and zeal for the defense of the Catholic faith against Arianism, 
a heresy which denied the divinity of Jesus Christ. On account of his 
masterly defense of the divinity of our Saviour, the Arian emperor 
Constantius banished him to Asia and left nothing undone to induce 
him to embrace Arianism. But St. Hilary so well championed the cause 
of the true faith, that the Arians, seeing themselves overcome by Hilary 
in their councils and fearing his continued success in bringing so many 
Arians back to the Church, prevailed on the emperor to send him back 
to Gaul. His return was hailed with demonstrations of joy all over 
Gaul, and he soon turned his attention to restoring religious peace in 
that country by refuting and converting the Arians. He died in 368. 
His able writings and his defense of the faith won for him the title of 
Doctor of the Church. He is a powerful witness of the faith of the 
Church in the Real Presence, as we shall see by two passages of his 
writings. The first passage, though short, is very conclusive. 

1. “The Word was truly made flesh, and we truly receive the Word 
made flesh in the Lord’s food” (that is, in Holy Communion). 

These words clearly denote that St. Hilary holds the Real Presence 
to be just as true as the Incarnation of the Son of God. Of course, 
those who do not believe in the mystery of the Incarnation, that is, that 
Jesus Christ is truly and really the Son of God made man, will not 
admit the Real Presence, but such persons can have no genuine claim 
to be or to be called Christians. We will now proceed to the second 
extract from the writings of St. Hilary. 

2. “We should not speak of things divine in a merely human or 
worldly manner. Let us read the things that are written and endeavor 
to grasp their real meaning, and then we shall discharge the office of a 
perfect faith. In speaking of the natural truth of Christ in us, we 
speak foolishly or without reverence, unless we learn the truth from 
Him (that is, unless we understand His words in the sense He Him- 
self attached to them). For He said: ‘My flesh is meat indeed, and My 
blood is drink indeed; he that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, 
dwelleth in Me and I in him.’ There is no room left to doubt of the 
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reality of His flesh and blood (in the Eucharist). For now by the 
Lord’s own declaration and by our own faith, it (the Eucharist) is His 
true flesh and His true blood, and the receiving of these has the effect 
that we are in Christ and Christ is in us, and is not this really true? 
Those, indeed, who deny the divinity of Jesus Christ, do not hold this 
as true. Therefore, He Himself is in us through His flesh, and we 
are in Him, whilst that which we are with Him is in God. That we are 
really in Him through the communion of His flesh and blood, He Him- 
self testifies in these words: And this world does not see Me, but you 
shall see Me, because I live and you sha!l live, since I am in My Father, 
and you are in Me and I in you. That this natural union exists in us, 
He Himself thus testified: He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood dwelleth in Me and I in him. No one can be in Jesus, unless 
Jesus be in him; Jesus will take up the flesh of him only who shall have 
received His. He had already previously taught the sacrament (or 
mystery) of this union in these words: As the living Father hath sent 
Me, and I live by the Father; and he that eateth My flesh, the same 
shall live by Me. Jesus, therefore, lives by the Father, and in the same 
manner in which He lives by the Father, in like manner also do we 
live by His flesh.” 

The words of St. Hilary are very remarkable. In the first place 
he calls our attention to the fact that, in order to understand the mean- 
ing of the words of our divine Saviour, we must not consider our own 
views, or notions, or theories, but we must seek to understand them in 
the sense which Jesus Christ attached to them. He that insists on 
understanding them in his own way without regard to Christ’s real 
meaning, is both foolish and impious. _ This is conclusive against those 
who pretend to interpret Holy Scripture in accordance with their pri- 
vate judgment. What we should especially consider in the words of 
St. Hilary is the assertion that we cannot live by Christ, as Christ 
declares we should, in order to be saved (John 6, 58), unless we receive 
this life by partaking of His real flesh and blood. St. Hilary, moreover, 
shows that our divine Saviour compares the union between those who 
receive His true flesh and blood, to the union existing between Jesus 
and His heavenly Father. How beautiful, how grand must such a 
union be! Without the Real Presence such an intimate union could 
not be effected by Holy Communion. In the next place, St. Hilary 
calls our attention to the fact that only those deny the Real Presence, 
who deny the Divinity of Jesus Christ. This is perfectly true, although 
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some who deny the Real Presence, declare that they believe in Christ’s 
Divinity ; but notwithstanding their claim, they have a false conception 
of the mystery of the Incarnation, and consequently do not believe it 
in its full meaning. By the Incarnation the Son of God united Himself 
to our human nature; by Holy Communion He unites Himself to each 
individual recipient and makes him an individual partaker of the bene- 
fits which the Incarnation and Redemption bestowed on human nature 
and gives a pledge to each individual recipient of a glorious resurrec- 
tion and of eternal life in heaven, as He Himself declares: ‘He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, hath everlasting life, and I will 
raise him up on the last day (John 6, 55). 


II. Let us now consider the testimony of St. Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem and Doctor of the Church, on the Real Presence. Cyril was 
born in the year 310. After his ordination to the priesthood he was 
entrusted with the office of instructing converts and explaining the 
doctrines of our holy faith to the people. In the performance of this 
noble and holy task he wrote his admirable catechetical instructions, in 
which he clearly explains and victoriously defends the mysteries of the 
Christian religion against all the infidels and heretics of his time. AlI- 
though he lived nearly sixteen hundred years ago, when we read his 
works we would feel inclined to imagine that we are reading the works 
of St. Alphonsus or of some eminent theologian of our own epoch. 
Shortly after he was made bishop of Jerusalem, a wonderful event 
took place, which lasted a whole day. A luminous cross, brighter than 
the sun, appeared in the heavens in the day-time from one end of 
Jerusalem to the other and was seen by both Christians and pagans. 
The Arians had raised a furious persecution against the Church and 
with the help of the Arian emperor succeeded in causing the banish- 
ment of the most holy and prominent Catholic bishops from their sees; 
among these was St. Cyril. He suffered much in his banishment. 
After the death of Constantius, Cyril returned to Jerusalem. Soon 
after the new emperor, Julian the Apostate, who out of hatred to the 
religion of Christ, which he intended to destroy, undertook to disprove 
the prophecy of Jesus Christ, in which He foretold the destruction of 
the temple of Jerusalem, saying: “They shall not leave in thee a stone 
upon a stone” (Luke 19, 44). Julian therefore invited the Jews all 
over the world to go to Jerusalem to rebuild the temple. The Jews 
hastened eagerly to comply with Julian’s invitation. They joyfully set 
to work clearing the ground with silver and golden pickaxes and other 
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tools; even the rich Jewish ladies carried away the earth in their silk 
aprons, and all the Jews contributed either labor or money to carry 
out the emperor’s intentions. At last the laborers reached the lowest 
stones of the foundation, which had never yet been removed, and which 
they now removed, fulfilling thereby Christ’s prophecy to the very letter, 
that “not a stone would remain on a stone”. When all the remains of 
the old foundation had been taken away, the Jews, aided by the em- 
peror’s skilled workmen began to lay the proposed new foundations, 
but were soon unable to make any headway, for earthquakes overthrew 
their work, globes of fire darted forth from the ground, scattered the 
workmen and consumed all that was combustible on the grounds. These 
wonderful occurrences were repeated every time the Jews attempted 
to resume the work, so that they had at last, to give it up in despair, 
to their great distress and to the confusion of Julian the Apostate and 
the other enemies of the Christian religion. St. Cyril continued to 
defend the Christian religion against all its enemies until his death in 
the year 381. Let us now consider his admirable testimony in favor 
of the Real Presence. 


“The very doctrine of St. Paul,” he declares, “abundantly suffices 
to make us believe the divine mysteries which render us worthy to 
become, so to speak, relatives of Jesus Christ both in body and blood. 
For this apostle clearly proclaims that our Lord Jesus Christ on the 
night, in which He was betrayed, took bread and, giving thanks, gave 
to His disciples, saying: Take ye and eat, this is My body. And taking 
the chalice and giving thanks, He said: Take ye and drink, this is My 
blood. Now, since He Himself declared and said: This is My body, 
who will henceforth dare to deny it? And since He Himself so posi- 
tively said: This is My blood, who will ever doubt it and say that it 
is not His blood? Jesus had previously at Cana of Galilee changed 
water into wine, which has some relationship (or similarity) to blood; 
and shall we esteem Him unworthy of being believed when He changed 
wine into blood? Having been invited to those nuptials where bodies 
are united, He performed the aforesaid miracle which no one expected ; 
and shall not we be the more firmly persuaded that He gave us His 
body and blood for our nourishment as to be perfectly certain that we 
are receiving His very body and blood? For He gives us His very body 
in the species of bread and His very blood in the species of wine, so 
that when thou receivest (Holy Communion), thou becomest one body 
and one blood with Him. For so you are made “Christophers” 
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(Christ-bearers) since His body and His blood now exist in thy body. 
Hence, according to St. Peter, ‘“‘we are made partakers of the divine 
nature” (II. Pet., I, 4). Do not consider the Eucharist therefore as the 
bare and common elements of bread and wine; for, according to Our 
Lord’s testimony, it is the body and blood of Christ. Even though thy 
senses would suggest otherwise, still faith makes thee certain and un- 
wavering. Do not judge this by taste, but be convinced beyond a 
doubt by faith that thou hast been ennobled by the gift of Christ's body 
and blood. . . . From all this we learn and by faith we most 
firmly believe that what seems to be bread to our senses, is not bread, 
but the body of Christ and what seems to be wine to our senses, is not 
wine, but the blood of Christ. Of this the prophet David spoke long 
ago in the Psalms: ‘That bread may strengthen the heart of man and 
that he may make the face cheerful with oil” (Ps. CIII., 15). 
Strengthen thy heart when thou receivest this spiritual bread and make 
cheerful the face of thy soul. Thus renewed in the purity of thy con- 
science, contemplating the glory of God, as it were in a mirror, mayest 
thou advance from glory to glory in Christ Jesus Our Lord, to whom 
be honor and power and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


THEN THE OTHERS ARE FALSE 


MT. XVI, 16-b 





How It Happened. These words are few in number but full of 
deepest meaning and serve as starting-point for far-reaching conse- 
quences. Both the Jewish and Gentile world contributed a share in 
eliciting them from Our Savior’s lips. 


Jewdom had driven Him away and He broke with the Synagogue forever. 
It was for this reason that He now laid the foundation of His own church. He 
had been preaching on the eastern shore of the Sea of Genesareth and now 
crossed over to Magdala. In one of the towns nearby Galilean Pharisees to- 
gether with some Saducees of Herod’s Court, engaged in controversy with Him. 
Opposition had always been powerful and public in Judea and now even in His 
own Galilee, where once they clamored to make Him king this same hostility 
stalked abroad. It was an omen of the end. Our Lord again put to sea; their 
little craft headed for the north shore. His thoughts still sadly runn‘ng on these 
recent events, He used the time of the passage to give His Apostles an important 
warning: “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees!” Thus he cut loose from 
the teachers of the Synagogue and so we are prepared to ask: “Who will take 
their place in His own church?” And really if we look closely to St. Matthew 
henceforth we shall see the outlines cf the True Church now coming out one by 
one. But Gentilism also suggested and proudly witnessed the scene. Our Lord 
having come to land made for Bethsaida Julias in the dominions of Philip. Here 
He cured a blind man. but won few followers because we soon see Him all alone 
with His apostles. Now He has left Jewish territory. He has come far north 
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to Caesarea Philippi. This was an ancient city, at the foot of Mt. Libanus. 
According to the book of Judges, (XVIII 7-29) its oldest name was Laish; then 
called Dan, and yet later it bore the name Paneas or Panias either from the 
mountain itself, sometimes so called or because in course of time a Greek colony 
settled here who erected a shrine to the god near one of the sources of the Jordan. 
The tetrarch Philip reigning in Our Lord’s time, enlarged it and gave it the name 
of Caesarea in honor of the Caesar Tiberius. But even before him, the city 
was already consecrated to the cult of Rome by his father Herod who reared 
a magnificent temple to Caesar Augustus. Surely such a city served as a splendid 
background for Our Savior’s words, for the early Christians regarded Rome as 
the symbol of Satan’s power on earth. On a rocky crest 1,500 feet above Banias 
lies the ruined’ citadel of Kula ’at es Subeibeh. The building was long and 
narrow gradually sloping from east to west. At the east stood the citadel itself, 
a structure of enormous strength. At the western end were several towers and 
the barracks for the garrison. The whole castle measures 1,450 feet from east 
to west with an average of 360 feet from north to south. Its position is most 
commanding indeed and would seem to be impregnable. Thus we have the stage 
which heathenism prepared for the founding of the church: the city and temple 
sacred to Rome and their Caesars; the shrine of Greek idolatory and the 
enormous fortress towering high into the clouds. Perhaps Our Lord raised His 
eyes to this memorial of Satan’s power as He spoke. According to the word- 
ing of Sts. Luke and Mark, Our Lord did not enter the city of Caesarea but 
passed through its outskirts. He probably sought the silent, cool and shady 


seclusion of the surrounding valleys which the springs of the Jordan filled with 
rushing brooks. 


St. Luke remarks one beautiful feature of the scene: Our Lord 
was praying. This was His sole repose here below. All at once break- 
ing off from his prayer He called His Apostles around Him and then 
asked those questions which drew from Peter that superb declaration 
of his faith and loyalty: “Thou art Christ the Son of the living God!” 
Those words evoked an echo from the heart of the Godman which will 
resound for all eternity. “Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


Clearly this passage applies to St. Peter in the first place. But we shall 
pass by that aspect and consider only what Christ says of His Church. Can that 
Church ever fail? A momentous question! If His Church cannot fail then all 
those who assert that it did fail, that they themselves were called to raise up the 
shattered tabernacle—then all these are point blank anti-Christian, be they of the 
first or the fifteenth century. The Church of which He speaks is the Church 
universal and cannot be trimmed and pared down to particular congregation. For. 
He calls it “my Church.” Now (a) no particular church can claim any such dis- 
tinction—-(b) His Church must be measured by the dignity of the speaker and 
Christ is Teacher and Savior cf all who believe in Him, of all the world. Then 
He speaks of the Church which He will build and surely He is the deepest and 
truest foundation stone of all, on whom rest the Apostles and St. Peter himself; 
in no other can we be saved and in no church but the one He built and so this 
must again be the sole, universal Church. Furthermore it is the Church against 
which the gates of hell will rage and they shall vent their rage in all places and 
times. Now what does this passage tell us about the Church? Does it present 
the Church as an institution that will never fail? Consider the builder—the 
description He gives—and the pledge He offers. 


The Builder. Our Lord says: “I will build.” And that says a 
great deal for us. The mere reputation of a good architect is often 
enough to assure all that the building will stand. So it was with the 
builders of old: Chaufu and Chefren piled up the huge pyramids 
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-that have stood amid the sands of the desert and gloomily frowned on 


centuries that crawled by at their feet. Nabukodonosor and Assur- 
banipal reared and restored the temples of Babylon and of Assyria 
and recent explorations fill the modern world with wonder. Their 
very names have become a warrant for durability. 


Now the name of Christ the Son of God is written down as Builder of His 
Church, hence little chance of failure. Look at the boundless universe, the 
enormous globe of earth and the still more massive orbs that circle through the 
trackless space around us. Centuries have they trodden their pathway and cen- 
turies has this structure stood and yet all was but the plaything of His fingers. 
The Church He was preparing to build must grow up at the very sacrifice of 
His life. Then could the building be expected to fail? No; all creation is His 
handwork, from depth of ocean and core of earth, from burning sun and 
sparkling star, from distances never reached by strongest telescope comes back 
the answer clear, secure: “It cannot fail!” Yes I will build and Omnipotence 
places every engine and all power at His disposal and imparts them to His work. 
Men may blast enormous blocks of granite from their quarries, men may bind 
them with bands of iron and steel but God’s mere will is mightier than all for it 
is omnipotent. Yes, I will build and Omniscience has calculated all the chances 
of the furthest future, met them all and provided against them all. Once He 
taught His Apostles: “Which of you having a mind to build a tower, doth not 
first sit down and reckon the charges that are necessary, whether he have where- 
withal to finish it?” Infinite Wisdom is simply incapable of embarking on a 
venture that ends in failure—nor will His church fail. Yes, I will build—and 
infinite Love is bound to hinder failure. Once in God’s anger a flood was sent 
to earth. God in His mercy bade, Noa build the ark to save the favored few. 
How carefully the design was made: the length and breadth, accommodations 
for man and beast, pitch and tar inside and outside, even the window in the 
roof. Nor did it fail; the human race was saved. Far more solicitous is the 
love of God in building His Church, when Our Lord Himself is come as the 
builder and when souls are to be saved whom He loved dearer than His own 
life. “O poor little one, tossed with tempest, without all comfort, behold I will 
lay thy stones in order, and will lay thy foundation with sapphires, and I will 
make the bulwarks of jasper, and thy gates of graven stones and all thy borders 
of desirable stones. . No weapon that is formed against thee shall 
ona. ol ’ (Is. LIV, 11.) Our Lord will build—then fear not: that building will 
not fai 


The Precautions Taken: “upon this rock I will build.” Just for the 
present we are not examining who this rock actually is. Again notice 
that the meaning of the passage is conveyed only vaguely and remotely 
by the mere words; while it comes out directly and clearly when we 
consider the picture presented. Look at the picture of a house built 
on a rock and what impression does it make? Rock is a symbol of 
strength ; of sustaining power that can support any weight; of immov- 
able power that cannot be shattered by any force or foe; an emblem of 
power, silent, massive, overpowering all else. 


Involuntarily we think of the rock jutting out of the sea; we see the tower- 
ings waves come tumbling in from the ocean and roll heavily upon the grey rock 
and break in fleecy spray. Involuntarily we hear the thunders roar and the 
lightning flash and the surly winds howling defiance but the grey rock stands 
firm and calm. Involuntarily we see the rock glistening in the rays of hottest 
sun and clad in snow and ice of polar zones, but ever the same immobility. The 
rock of Gibraltar, for those who have seen it, will ever remain the emblem of 
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earth’s firmest and surest power. And the house built on a rock is the symbol 
of security. It shares the solidity of the rock foundation that sustains it. True, 
you might fancy a storm destroying it anyway; but then too you are demolishing 
the metaphor used. When men speak of a house built on a rock they mean that 
the house is secure; that nature and human skill have combined their united 
strength. The person who was wise enough to select the securest site, was also 
wise enough to provide the safest materials. Just this idea was uppermost in 
Our Lord’s mind, as we gather from other remarks He made about buildings: 
“Everyone therefor that heareth these my words and doth them, shall be likened 
to a wise man that buildeth his house upon a rock, and the rain fell, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat upon that house, and it fell not, 
for it was founded upon a rock” (Mt. VII, 24-5). Here the mere fact of rock 
foundation is become the warrant for snugness and security amid direst distress. 
Just as a house built foolishly upon the sand is an emblem of certain fall and 
ruin. Thus the Church which Our Lord has built upon a rock must endure 
forever, never can it fail. Certainly Christ is the First and Greatest Architect; 
for by him were made all things that were made. Now this Greatest of Builders 
assures us all with full deliberation that His church is built “upon a rock.” He 
means it is solid. “Lift up your eyes to heaven, and look down to the earth 
beneath: for the heavens shall vanish like smoke, and the earth shall be worn 
away like a garment, and the inhabitants thereof shall perish in like manner; 
but my salvation shall be forever, and my justice shall not fail.” (Is. LI. 6.) 
God’s salvation and justice have been poured on the souls of men in His Church; 
and this Church cannot fail. 


The Pledge Given: “And the gates of hell shall not prevail against: 
it.” What are these gates of hell? In ancient times, when cities were 
surrounded with enormous walls, the strongest and best secured portion 
was the gate. Here the ditch or moat was protected by a drawbridge; 
massive towers flanked the approach on both sides, while bowmen 
slingers were stationed above to hinder all unwelcome visitors. Thus 
the gates of a city oft became synonymous with the city and all depend- 
ing on it. So God when promising His people the possession of 
Chanaan simply insisted: “Your seed will possess the gates of your 
enemies.” When threatening disaster, He warned: “your enemies 
shall possess your gates.” But then, the gates of hell? 


Instead of presenting a list of the various views, we will only consider the 
hints furnished in the context. 1. Surely they represent an enemy. For it is 
a power which is striving to prevail against the Church. A power therefore, 
animated by feelings of enmity, meditating plans of destruction. A power, bent 
on undoing the work of Christ; so much so that He thinks it proper to take 
all possible precautions against it; whose assaults He considers a tremendous 
reality. 2. A mighty enemy. This is clear by its purpose, its nature, and 
Our Lord’s attitude in view of it. The word “gates” already implies some 
kingdom or empire; but now we see an empire which dares to raise its arm 
against the Most High and draw the sword in mad war on God. Surely no 
mean and paltry power would be so bold unless puffed up with previous success; 
unless relying on some semblance of hope. No power could win followers 
and armies in a project whose chances were, humanly speaking, hopeless. Thus 
its very project recalls the gigantic pride of the fabled Titans who tried to pile 
up mountains in order to take the heavens by storm. Its nature must be terrific 
as intimated by the attitude “gates of hell”. Even assuming for the moment 
that this designates only the realm of death—can you imagine anything mose 


appalling? Nearly every book of the Old Testament teems with reflections on 
the realm of death: how merciless, how insatiate; it swallows up the great and 
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small king and pauper; no man shall escape. We ourselves almost shudder at 
its cruelty and rapacity. Now we may gauge the might of this foe when com- 
pared with the irresistable power of death. Yet this foe before whom all man- 
kind shall succumb will not prevail against the Church; she is immortal, she 
cannot fail. The attitude of Our Lord is enough to convince us that some 
mighty enemy is prowling about seeking the opportunity for destroying his 
church. He certainly selected this comparison to bring out the strength and 
security of His own Church. But to do this He would not pit her against the 
assaults of some mean and insignificant state. For example if we said: “The 
United States is so well established that not even the republic of Panama could 
prevail against us;” this would be faint praise; this comparison would rather 
provoke a genuine citizen, than flatter him. So too when Our Lord means to 
illustrate the strength of the Church He is building He will match her with an 
antagonist worthy of her. Hence this opponent must be some gigantic power. 
3. A malignant enemy. Just look what that enemy is opposed to. That enemy 
is attacking the kingdom of God and of heaven; God’s city and house and 
family and temple; nay, the mystic body of Christ Himself. It is easy to recog- 
nize that spirit of bitter opposition to God and open hostility to the work of 
Christ, and murderous hate for souls of men. It is the spirit of Satan, so 
graphically pictured in the Book of the Revelations of St. John. Just look at 
the malignance of his design. His hate and hostility seem as constant and per- 
petual as the very existence of the Church. That hate must be deep-seated, 
longstanding, a second nature. Only Satan could cherish such hostility, for in 
Holy Writ he is often designated by the simple word: “the Enemy.” Just look 
at the attitude of Our Lord. Now He is laying the foundation stone of His 
Church. Surely a solemn moment. And we must expect some foreboding as to 
the future of His Church especially: what are its chances of survival. The 
Apostles had met enmity of rich and poor, court and populace, Scribe and 
Pharisee, Jew and Gentile and their hearts may have grown faint when balanc- 
ing their hopes and fears. In the very next verse we read of Christ: “From 
that time Jesus began to show to his disciples, that He must go to Jerusalem 
and suffer many things from the ancients and scribes and chief priests, and be 
put to death.” When He thinks of and prepares for death, He will surely make 
Provision for the success of His work; above all, will He provide against that 
one Arch-fiend whose hostility recurs on so many pages of Holy Writ. Thus 
it is clear: the gates of hell comprise all powers that seek to prevail against the 
Church. These gates therefore comprise, first and foremost, Satan himself the 
Dragon who revolted in heaven, seduced our first parents in Paradise and then 
prolongs his hostility through all ages. He it was who picked the seed of God’s 
word from the hearts of hearers, who sought to crush the Apostles as wheat is 
ground in the mill. The gates of hell further comprise the world and the flesh 
with their hirelings and ministers. The gates of hell comprise those false 
prophets against whom Our Lord so earnestly warned His disciples; those first 
heretics whom the Apostles so vehemently denounced. These teachers were false 
aand stood condemned for the mere reason that they dared to raise the standard 
of revolt against the existing Church. All christians admit that Alexander and 
Hymeneus were in the wrong, because they opposed the existing Church repre- 
sented by the Apostles. Simon Magus and the early Gnostics were in the wrong 
because they sought to prevail against the existing Church represented by the 
disciples of the Apostles. So through the ages, all are in the wrong who seek 
to prevail against the existing Church: Sabelius, Arius, Macedonius, Nestorius, 
Eutyches, Pelagius, and whatever names they bear; all even including the Re- 
formers of the later centuries. All rushed into the conflict with the battle-cry: 
“the old Church has failed, the gates of hell have prevailed!” No matter what 
gush of eloquence may have charmed their hearers, their very plea, their battle- 
cry was their death-sentence. 


No, the gates of hell shall never prevail. Ever will they return to 
the charge, never will they triumph. All their efforts will only rekindle 
their hell on earth for they will harvest only defeat and disappointment. 
So even now when the stormwind howls and all the floodgates of hatred 
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seem opened upon the Church, fear not: “The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against her.” 
Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


LOSSES AND GAINS: SQUARED 





A young man walked into Brady’s Grocery Store and made his way 
along the aisle to the cashier’s booth. Through the wicket you could 
have seen a girl with her arms resting on the open, pages of a ledger, 
looking off into space, as if in deep and anxious study. You would 
have gained the impression that her accounts did not square. 

Scarcely did the girl take note of the young man’s entrance, when 
she slammed the ledger shut, and locked it hurriedly in a lower drawer 
of the desk. Then she took up a file of bills and began fingering them 
with an air of wrapped attention. 

“Good morning,” said the young man, wiping the perspiration from 
the inner rim of his hat; “good morning, Miss Brady.” 

“Well,” answered the girl; and that “well” was full of meaning, 
it was said with such a snap, with such a flash of fire in her eye, with 
so villainous a curve of her lips, that Bernard Haley, the collector for 
Bronson and Co., Wholesale Grocers, looked away and fingered his 
hat nervously. He was not easily embarrassed; but here for some 
reason or other he felt hatred and opposition. “Well,—so you are here 
again?” 

“Yes, the three months are over.” 

“Just over,—not even one day could you wait.” 

“That’s business, Miss Brady; I must be prompt; my firm demands 
that of me.” 

“Especially with certain ones whom you know you can bully.” 

“IT am so with all. Mr. Brady himself was always prompt in his 
dealings with us. But since,—or I should say,— 

“Never mind; just finish your sentence, Mr. Haiey. I know what 
you wanted to say. Since I am here things have not been conducted 
in so business-like a manner.” 

“Well, then, Miss Brady, you have finished my sentence. But I do 
not wish to prolong this disagreeable conversation. I r 

“You mean, you do not wish to talk to a—a— (It was her turn to 

stutter now ; she felt unaccountably angry with this straight young man; 
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it seemed to her that he mocked her trouble.)—“a business-woman, or 
—an embezzler perhaps.” 

“I meant to make no such insinuations, Miss Brady; on, the con- 
trary I believe you are thoroughly honest ; and I am sorry that my duty 
imposes so disagreeable a task on me. Perhaps I will manage fo find 
some way of arranging matters.” 

“We are not beggars, Mr. Haley,” the girl answered airily; you 
need not throw your favors to us like crumbs to the whelps.” 

“Beg pardon; there is no use going on in this way; I would like to 
see the owner of this store, my business is with him. Is he at home?” 

There was a moment of silence. She felt completely at the mercy 
of this young man, and she hated him for it. Yet he was a splendid 
young man whom she had often admired. Must she crouch to him 
now? She felt it was serious. Bills, amounting to almost a thousand 
dollars were due, had been due for months and years. She had had 
charge of the books these three years past; but she kept two accounts, 
a false one to keep father and mother from worrying; and a true one, 
where she faithfully recorded all the money she had taken without her 
father’s knowledge. It was this book she hid so quickly when the 
young ‘man entered. 

She almost sobbed. And she had reason. For a moment her head 
almost touched the desk, and in that moment all the events of the past 
year swept through her mind like soldiers on parade,—not the events 
of the great world, but the little events of her life which however were 
vital and fatal for her. 

“T should like to see Mr. Brady, please.” 

At the sound of that voice Loretta started as from a dream; she 
had forgotten the very presence of the young man. Could she put him 
off again, she quickly asked herself; why did he come today? Why 
couldn’t he wait? By next week,—by tomorrow perhaps, her brother 
would have luck and would win enough to help her; perhaps she could 
ask someone,—but today ! 

“Ts your father in?” the young man asked again. 

“I will see,” she said at length; “wait here.” So saying she went 
to the rear of the store. At the curtain that divided the store from the 
little room she waited to compose herself. The voices of her father 
and mother could plainly be heard. 

“If only Pat were here now,” Mrs. Brady was saying; “Oh, the 
sad night that you showed him the door! You are too vehement, Pa!” 
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“Don’t blame me, mother,” Mr. Brady replied, “the boy was incor- 
rigible. I couldn’t bear to see him eat the bread we earned so hardly, 
while he sat in saloons and shows and glambling-resorts or hung around 
corners like an ordinary loafer. Don’t you see that Loretta is wearing 
herself out on his account?” 

“I noticed,” put in Mrs. Brady, “that a great change has come over 
her,—a change that has brought out what she learnt at the Academy. 
She was so fond formerly of dancing, of dress, of shows, and cared 
so little for work or prayer and religion that I began to think that all 
the training was wasted on her. But as you say there has been a 
change.” 

“Yes, you are right Mother; you have had your eyes open wider 
than I; I have been thinking only of Pat. It makes me angry still,— 
but,—if he would only do better!” 

“T think, Pa, that while we have been wishing and worrying, Loretta 
alone has been trying to do something for him. Why did she stop 
going to dances and amusements almost entirely? Why does she dress 
so plainly now? Why does she go to Mass each morning and to Com- 
mttnion so often,—and evenings even I have seen her steal away to the 
church.” 

“T saw her with Father Dale the other day,” ventured the father. 

“Yes, but what brought her to him? She is trying to win back Pat. 
And if it doesn’t bring him back, one thing is gained,—it has brought 
her back and is making a Catholic lady of her.” 

“But meanwhile, I fear, she is ruining the store for that scoundrel’s 
sake. While she was gone yesterday evening, I rummaged through 
her desk. There was a letter declaring that if Bronson and Co.’s bills 
were not paid, they would send a collector to take over the store. 
Loretta’s books, however, give all bills as paid.” 

Loretta gasped. Try as she might, she had failed to conceal her 
deception. Besides, what was the use of further concealing matters. 
She was completely perplexed; the tangle was too great for her mind 
to unravel. She took the simplest way of solving it. Let come what 
may now; it may turn out right; her wits reached no farther. She 
pushed aside the curtain and walked in. 


“Father, there is someone here that wishes to speak to you; shall 
I bring him in?” 


“Business, Loretta?” 
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“Yes, business, and very serious, I think.” There was a tremor in 
her voice. 

Her father noticed that she was deadly pale. 

“In God’s name, Loretta, what do you mean?” 

“Don’t ask me; he will explain all. Here he is.” 

Mr. Haley, hearing Mr. Brady’s voice had already approached and 
now stood beside Loretta. 

“Here is Mr. Hlaley, the collector for Bronson and Co.,” she said 
and left the room and the store, and clad as she was in white waist and 
black skirt and apron she walked down the street toward the church—- 
where she had so often of late found consolation and support. 

The two men, Brady, old and grey, Haley, young and bright, stood 
face to face for a moment, the older man silenced by apprehension, the 
younger by dread of the sad duty before him. The bits of conversation 
which he had overheard enabled him to piece together the situation. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Brady, but duty is duty. I have been sent down 
by my firm, with papers legally signed empowering me to take over the 
store or in case of any illegal actions to hand over the guilty party to 
the law.” 

Mrs. Brady almost fainted at this apprisal. After the two men had 
tenderly cared for her, Mr. Brady came back. 

“So, that is the way things stand. You see, Mr. Haley, we were 
ignorant of it all along. We thought things were going fairly well, and 
it was only the other day that I got the first inkling of trouble. But 
now all is clear.” 

“Could we look over the books together?” asked Haley. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Brady; “but you will learn little from them. 
They show the accounts perfectly balanced.” 

Mr. Haley looked over them; at first a few scratches, blotches and 
erasures; then a leaf torn out; then a neatly written account always 
balancing exactly. 

“These books are falsified,” he murmured. 

“The only one who can give us any information on them is my 
daughter, Loretta. She had complete charge of the books these past 
three years; from that time the trouble dates, does it not?” 

“We must see her, then; where is she?” 


“Loretta!” called Mr. Brady into the rear of the store; no answer. 
“Loretta!” he shouted up the stairs; no answer. “Loretta!” he re- 
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peated toward the front; no answer. “Did you see Loretta?” he asked 
the clerk. 

“Yes,” said she; “Loretta went out about fifteen minutes ago; she 
seemed to be sick; she turned down Broad Street.” 

“To the River or to the Church!” ejaculated Haley, who was be- 
ginning to be apprehensive. Was she guilty? He could not believe it. 
If she had taken money, it could only have been for some purpose that 
would do honor to her heart if not to her reason. She could not have 
ruined her father’s home and hopes wilfully and wantonly. 

“Hurry; let us look for her!” 

The two men went out in search of her: first to the river to make 
inquiries then to the church. 

* * * 

Meanwhile Loretta had stood at the parting of the ways. The river 
and the church stood before her: the demon called from one, the angel 
from the other ; but both were clad in garments of hope. The one said: 
“Rest, rest forever in oblivion ;” but there was falsehood in his words. 
The other said: “Bear, bear up for a while; there is always help in 
heaven.” Pat will never return, she said to herself; he will only go 
from bad to worse; three years have brought no improvement, have 
only sunk him deeper and deeper into the quicksand of his bad habits. 
I have ruined the credit of the store by trying to help him; no one will 
lend me any more. Father’s heart will break when he finds it out. 
Will I end it all? No; she knew the thought was only a flash from 
the nether fires, a false light. The church’s two towers seemed to be 
God’s own arms stretched out to her, and in the midst, she knew, beat 
the Sacred Heart. And this was the eve of the First Friday; the 
number of people that were entering the church reminded her of it. 
And she resolved to go to Confession and prepare for Communion on 
the morrow. There was comfort in the very thought. Scarcely had 
the shadow of the great portal fallen on her when she seemed to forget 
all her trouble, and regardless of her surroundings and of her dress, 
she walked in. As she did, the door opened from within. She stepped 
back in surprise; for who emerged from the church but her brother, 
Patrick. 

“Loretta!” he said, stretching out his arms toward her, to kiss her. 
“Loretta, you have saved me, have brought me back at last, have made 


a man of me. Now I am straight and clean again, and your kindness, 
your help, your example did it.” 
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She drew back from him, not in reproach, but merely to look at 
him. A change had come over him indeed since the last secret meeting 
with him. 

“Patrick, I saved you, but I ruined myself, father, mother, and our 
home. But what does it matter now: you are won back. What were 
you doing in church?” 

I just went to Confession. A month ago I was here; but Father 
Dale told me to reform first and show I meant it. I have. I have never 
been at the old places, never with the old companions, never took a 
drop of drink. I have work and am laying aside some money for you. 
I began to realize that you need it.” 

“It is too late for that now; the store, I suppose, is no longer ours; 
it is in other hands by now, bankrupt. We can make a home elsewhere. 
But now for a little thanksgiving. The Sacred Heart has brought you 
back ; it has long since been my help. Who knows but it will dispel the 
other clouds as deftly.” 

The two went in, she to the confessional, he to a pew. While she 
was making her Confession, Haley and her father entered the church 
to look for her; she was no where to be seen. In despair they went to 
the presbytery to make inquiries there: 

“Father Dale is in the confessional,” said the housekeeper. 

“But my business is urgent,” insisted Mr. Brady. 

“Then I'll call him.” 

In a few moments Father Dale came. 

“Why, Mr. Brady; what brought you here in such a state of excite- 
ment ?” 

“I am looking for Loretta; I am afraid some harm has come to 
her,—perhaps she may even have drowned herself.” 

“Just one moment,” answered the priest and with that he left the 
room. While the two men still looked at one another in bewilderment, 
Father Dale returned; to his one arm clung Loretta, to the other 
Patrick. ~ 

“Here you are,—two young people, one of whom you thought 
drowned, the other lost.” 

“Father,” said Loretta, grasping both his hands, “You will take him 
back, will you not; I have found him again; and you will forgive me, 
it was all to bring him to this.” 


The boy dropped to his knee. “I cannot ask for forgiveness in many 
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words,” he managed to say, “but I am ready to make up for all. Father 
Dale here knows I have already proved my resolution.” 

“Come,” said the father, gathering his two children to himself. 
“Though I lose my fortune today, I have regained my boy. Now Mr. 
Haley I am ready for any settlement, no matter how hard.” 

At this Loretta woke up. She was about to ask whether he might 
not get his firm to reconsider the matter now that the one great cause 
of the trouble was removed. Then her words came back to her: “We 
are not beggars; you need not cast your favors to us like crumbs to 
the whelps.” The words died on her lips; she drew back the hand 
that was already extended toward Haley, and buried her flushed face 
on her father’s breast. But Father Dale took up her plea. 

“Perhaps Mr. Haley, you could do something to help them out of 
their present position. I can vouch for the reliability of Patrick and 
Loretta Brady. I am ready even to advance all that is needed to make 
a settlement.” 

“It is too late, Father,” replied the young man slily. “Only one 
settlement is possible. You know what that is. The firm of Brady 
must be re-established; but the cashier belongs to me. She started 
this tangle, and she has woven me into it; a word from her can unravel 
the whole.” 

By the time Miss Loretta Brady became Mrs. Bernard Haley the 
accounts were squared. Whenever old Mr. Brady summed up the 
losses and the gains, he would conclude: ‘By the adding machine we 


were the losers; but through divine Providence we are ahead all 
around.” 
AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


AN ENVIABLE RECORD 





“My record is as follows: I am 68 years old and have gone to 
church every Sunday and Holiday of Obligation since I was four 
years old. I missed one Sunday while at sea on my way to Nova 
Scotia. I am a member of St. Louis Bertrand Catholic Church, Sixth 
street between Catherine and Oak, and never missed Mass on Sunday. 
If I am late for one Mass, I go to the next one.”—Lawrence Smith in 
Louisville Times. ’ 


Amid this trying heat, don’t your conscience sometimes trouble 
you for having done so little for the poor souls in the fires of 
Purgatory ? 
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Catholic Anecdotes 























A SENSIBLE FATHER 





One day little Prince Charles of Sweden was about to enter a 
courtyard which was forbidden to the royal children. The sentry 
barred his way. 

“Do you know who I am?” he demanded in a fury. 

“You are Prince Charles, but I cannot let you pass,” said the man 
firmly. 

“Then make sure you shall get your twenty-five, according to the 
law.” And the boy ran to the king, his father, demanding that the 
man should receive twenty-five lashes, the usual punishment for insult- 
ing a member of the royal family. 

“Here,” said the King, “are twenty-five pieces of silver: Give 
them to him for doing his duty.” 

Prince Charles carried them to the sentry. 

“Here are the twenty-five, as I promised you,” he said. 

The soldier bowed low, but there was a twinkle in his eye, and in 
that of the young Prince also, which showed that they both under- 
stood. 


AN EXAMPLE OF LOVE FOR HOLY MASS 





A good woman who lived on the western shores of Ireland was 
accustomed, every Sunday, to be present at Mass, and, on the first 
Sunday of every month, to receive Holy Communion. The famine 
came. She was then an old woman. Her sons had gone away to 
look for work, with a promise that they would come to her and help 
her in life if they could. Her daughters had emigrated; and she was 
left alone with her youngest, a boy of twelve or fourteen years. They 
lived together, the old woman and the boy; and when the distress came 
upon the country, to such a degree that all were dying, the boy cried 
for food, and the old woman had nothing to give him. At length, 
wasting away under her eyes, while she gave him all that she had, 
denying herself, one day he laid his head upon her bosom and died. 
She was so weakened by hunger that she was not able to go out of 
the house to the neighbors to get them to assist in burying him. For 
two days he lay dead upon the floor; and she dying—dying of a 
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broken heart, without one to put a cup of water to her lips, dying of 
hunger and thirst—she lay for these two days beside the dead. On 
the third morning, which was Sunday, she heard the chapel bell ring- 
ing for Mass. The country at the time was a desert, no neighbors 
about it. When she heard the bell, she crawled on her hands and 
knees out of the house, and tried to take herself to the chapel, about 
a mile away. Three times she fell on the road. Those who were 
stricken nearly as bad as she lifted her up as they passed, and laid her 
against the hedge and gave her a drink of water from the running 
stream. She fell again and again. At length she crawled—crawled 
until she came to a point on the road where she could see the open 
doors of the chapel. The Priest was at the altar saying Mass. When 
she caught sight of the altar, she lifted up her hands and eyes to God 


and cried: “Eternal praise to the Blessed Virgin’s Son,” and fell 
back a corpse. 


“MY DARLING’S BLIND” 





A lady entered a car on the Oakwood road one day the past week, 
leading a little girl perhaps four years old. The mother sat down and 
lifted the little one to the seat beside her. The child was nibbling at a 
bit of cake or sugar, now and then turning her face, full of childish 
love, up to her mother, and murmuring some almost unintelligible 
words of affection. Opposite to mother and child sat another young 
lady who often smelled a rose which she held. The innocent little 
one before her attracted her attention, and the natural kindness of her 
sympathetic woman heart prompted her at once to offer the fragrant 
flower to the little budding lily opposite. So she leaned a bit forward 
and spoke: 

“Baby want the posy?” 

But the child seemed not to hear. Perhaps it was the noise of 
the moving car that prevented it. Then she spoke a little louder and 
held the flower forward temptingly: 

“Baby may have the posy.” 

The mother heard, for she looked toward the other lady and 
smiled—and oh! such a look of heartfelt gratitude, of motherly love, 
yet heavily saddened with such an expressive tinge of sorrow as is 
seldom seen, and still the lady of the rose pressed upon the little one 
acceptance of the flower. 
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“Baby, take the rose,” holding it almost to the child’s hands. 

And now it seemed she was heard, for the blue eyes turned full 
upon the would-be patron and then, in a moment she strangely drew 
back and turned her eyes appealingly towards her mother’s face. The 
lady with the flower showed her bewilderment in her look, while a 
pained expression flitted across the face of the mother, who leaned 
forward and whispered just a word: 

“My darling is blind!” 

Then the whole sunless, darkened life of the fair little being—fair 
as the flower that had been offered her, came up before the mind. 
All beauty shut out from her forever! For her no foliage-strewn, 
flower-studded scene to follow the bleakness of winter. No looking 
with awe into the mysterious depths of the night sky, sparkling with 
glittering, twinkling star-gems, for over those blue eyes the Creator, 
in the mystery of His designs, had hung the impenetrable veil. No 
expectant gaze towards the mother’s face for the gentlest smile that 
‘ever soothes a childish trouble; only the blind passage of the little 
hand over those features, for one moment’s sight of which that little 
one will often and often willingly offer years of existence. For her 
the birds will sing, but the loveliness of form and feather are not. 
For her, while the babbling stream may make mysterious music, its 
dimpled waves and winding reaches and verdant banks do not exist. 
How vividly bitter all this seemed as the lady opened the little hand 
and shut within it the thornless stem of the rose, now bearing a tear on 
its petals. And there were other swimming eyes in the car.—Utica 
Tribune. 


FATHER BURKE ON THE “GREAT FAMINE OF IRELAND.” 





I was but sixteen years of age, yet old enough to know good and 
evil, old enough to appreciate joy and sorrow. I found myself on the 
western coast of the island, in the midst of the people, when it pleased 
the Almighty God to send down His last and most terrific visitation 
upon us all; when the Angel of Famine and Death spread his wings, 
and the baneful shadow passed over the land. I have seen strong men 
lie down in the streets of the city, and, with ashy lips, murmur a last 
cry for food, and faint away and die. I have seen the dead infant lying 
on the breast of the dead mother, as she lay by the wayside. I have 
seen the living infant trying to draw from the breast of the mother, 
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who was dead, sustenance for its infant life. O God! in thy mercy, 
let me never again see such sights. Was Ireland, at that crisis faithful 
or faithless to every tradition of holiness? Was she still a nation of 
‘martyrs and saints? Ay, my friends. I shall mention but one case 
in ten thousand: There was a family, far away on the western coast 
of the island. They were three days without food. The father and 
mother were there; the young men, the young girls were there. There 
was no work to be done; the country was a waste; the Angel of Death 
had swept his hand over it; the ungrateful soil refused to give sus- 
tenance to its sons; they were living on the dock-leaves and the grass, 
until they were so enfeebled as to be no longer able to go out and seek 
them; and the whole family were here and there stretched upon the 
floor, dying in the slow agonies of hunger, when a sleek, fanatical lady 
came in. Cn her arm she had a basket; and in it she had bread and 
meat. She had waited for a particular day; and that day happened to 
be Good Friday. She looked around on the dying intermingled with 
the dead; she took out the bread and meat, and laid them before the 
dying ones and said: “If you wish to live, eat.” With their dying 
hands they pushed her away; they averted their eyes from that which 
was the staff of life, and said: “On this day Christ died for us; and 
the Church commands us not to eat these things.” She returned; she 
put back her bread and meat into the basket, and walked out of the 
house ; and God only knows how many curses have been upon her head 
because she made the life of this world the trial of a people’s faith. 


THE ONE THING THAT COUNTS 


A dying religious turned to the companions who stood about his 
death-bed, and said: “I have during my life held many weighty offices 
in the order to which I belong, and by the prudent and skilful way in 
which I handled the important business entrusted to me, I have won 
the confidence of my highest superiors: but that is nothing. I won | 
renown as a powerful and eloquent preacher, and wherever I spoke the | 
people flocked in crowds to hear me: but that is nothing. I was con- 
sidered prudent and my advice was sought on the weightiest matters: 
but that is nothing. I was a religious, and, with the help of God, I 
tried to observe even the smallest points of my rule with exactitude: 
that is something—it is the one thing that gives me consolation at this | 
moment.” 
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“JUST ONE MORE MORTAL SIN.” 





“Just one more, and then I'll straighten up.” But just one more 
may be one too many. God is merciful, but He will not be mocked 
forever. A well-instructed Catholic in Kansas City had become 
addicted to the degrading vice of drunkenness. A good wife and chil- 
dren were praying for him, and, in answer to their prayers, God gave 
him a powerful grace, that made him realize his pitiful state, and 
resolve to amend. He came to the priest, and asked to take tie pledge. 
It was clear that he was deeply in earnest. The Priest told him to 
kneel down, and then took out the book and stole. “Father,” said the 
man, “I want you to make one little exception in that pledge you are 
going to give me. My society is going to have a picnic next month, 
and I want to drink that day for the last time. So give me the pledge 
with that one little exception.” “My good man,” said the Priest, “You 
know your own weakness; you know from experience that if you drink 
at that picnic, you will in all probability get drunk. And you have al- 
ready offended Almighty God enough. He gives you the grace today to 
stop once for all. Take care not to reject the grace of God lest you 
regret it.” ‘“There’s no use in talking, Father, I must join the boys just 
this once more.” The pledge was administered with that one exception. 
He went to the picnic, became intoxicated, and died in a drunken 
stupor. That inspiration had been God’s last call. 


Mary consoles her servants at death. Father Suarez had such great 
devotion to Mary that he often declared that he would willingly ex- 
change all his learning for the merit of a single Hail Mary. She, in 
return, obtained for him such graces at the hour of death that he 
exclaimed: “I could not have thought that death would be so sweet. 
You, devout reader, will, without doubt, experience the same joy and 
contentment at death, if you can then remember that you have loved 
this good Mother, who cannot be otherwise than faithful to her chil- 
dren, who have been faithful in serving and honoring her by their visits, 
rosaries, and fasts, and still more by frequently thanking and praising 
her, and often recommending themselves to her powerful protection. 
Nor will this consolation be withheld even if you have been for a time 
a sinner, provided that, from this day forward, you are careful to live 
well, and to serve this most gracious and benign Lady.—St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. 
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WHO WAS HELI? 





Holy Scriptures tell us of Heli in the Book of Samuel. He was 
High-priest. He was a good-natured, easy-going father who knew that 
his boys were good-for-nothing and would not punish them. What 
were the consequences? They were massacred by the enemy, and the 
father, hearing the news, was so shocked that he fell from his chair 
and broke his neck. 

One day a certain boy was guilty of an act of disobedience to his 
father. He was warned: “Do it again, and you will pay for it.” The 
boy thought it was only a threat, and was glad he escaped so easily. 
Soon after his companions called again, invited him to join in some 
mischief. He recalled his father’s warning. But he thought: “Oh, 
I need not worry about that. He did not mean it anyway.” He came 
home, looked around at mother to see whether she knew anything of it, 
and soon felt quite safe. Habits are formed by repeated acts. Had that 
boy escaped again, the habit of deceiving, of secret mischief, would have 
gained upon him. His father was returning from work. Coming near 
his home he learned that some pranks had been played upon a neigh- 
bor of his, an old man and helpless. A little inquiry convinced him that 
his boy was in the plot. When he had entered the house, he called 
his boy: “Johnny, what did I tell you about those wild tricks of yours? 
Did I not promise you a good lesson?” Johnny murmured something 
about remembering it, but in reality he was concerned about how his 
father found him out, and how he could wriggle out of the scrape. 
His father asked him: ‘Have you your Bible-history?” Of course the 
boy brought it immediately, for matters looked serious. “Now you 
will copy this story of Heli tonight and let me see it to-morrow.” That 
night after supper Johnny was busy, though at heart he was rather 
glad to get off so easily. Next morning he hurried to his father, who 
seemed to be waiting for him. He offered the writing. “That is well 
done,” was the father’s comment.” And tell me did you understand the 
story? Do you think that I am going to let you grow up to be such a 
rascal as that? Do you think that I am going to neglect my most sacred 
duty to God in such a way as to let you grow up to become such a god- 
less youngster?” Here let the curtain fall upon the scene that fol- 
lowed. But Johnny had his lesson firmly impressed upon his head and 


his heart and in the manner that punishment is usually most effective. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 











START RIGHT 





Vacation is over, and school begins again. Round up the children. 
Wash their ears, cut their hair, dress them in strong, simple clothes, 
buy them books, pencils, pens, and paper. See that they report at the 
school-room bright and early Monday morning, and every morning this 
month. Well begun is half done! The child that is consistently taught 
to lay aside dilly-dallying as a crime and to set to work promptly and 
earnestly at every duty, no matter how distasteful, receives a treasure 
for which it will thank its father and mother until its dying day. A 
lazy September means a ruined school year. 


PREPAREDNESS 





We still have our preparedness parades, with people in plenty who 
laud them as necessary means of salvation, and people in plenty who 
condemn them as crimes against the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man. © 

Both extremes are based on false principles and are productive of 
disaster. Moderate preparedness is not a remnant of barbarism, but 
a sacred duty of every absolutely sovereign state. Every absolutely 
sovereign state is bound by God’s law to take the proper means to 
protect the lives, honor, and material well-being of its citizens. The 
Christian code forbids private individuals to usurp to themselves the 
office of defending their rights by physical force, because this matter 
belongs to the government; but the christian code, far from forbidding 
this to legitimate rulers, lays it upon them as a sacred duty. If the 
day ever comes when there will be a universal power vested with 
authority to settle all disputes between nations and endowed with 
strength to enforce its decisions, then, and only then, will it be wrong 
for nations to prepare themselves for war, for then, and only then, 
will that universal power be the only absolutely sovereign state. In 
the meantime all this talk about pacificism is bosh and based on no 
sound principle of reason or charity. The nation adopting this white- 
feathered policy would criminally expose its citizens to insult and in- 
justice at the hands of unscrupulous neighbors. 
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On the other hand, over-preparedness is the sure road to war. The 
over-prepared nation is, and always will be, very much like the bully 
of the back alley—going about with a chip on his shoulder, looking for 
an offence where none is intended. The nation that is only moderately 
prepared will be ready to treat other nations, be they great or small, 
with justice and charity and consideration. It will not plunge into a 
bloody conflict until every reasonable and honorable means of adjudica- 
tion has been tried in vain. 

The size of the army and navy that we need to be reasonably and 
moderately prepared is a question of expediency, it is a legitimate sub- 
ject of discussion for our statesmen and our political parties; but let 
us keep the issue clear of false and groundless principles. 


INVESTIGATION HAS DEGREES 





Some of our readers are sorely puzzled regarding the trouble with 
the Catholic Charity Organizations of New York City. “I see by the 
papers,” they say, “that these organizations receive public money, and 
yet they object to inspection by public officials. What’s the matter 
with them? If they don’t want to submit to inspection by public 
officials, why don’t they reject public support?” 

Allow us to call to your mind a point or two that you didn’t “read 
in the papers”, because, as usual, the papers are unfair to the Catholic 
side. The Catholic Charity Organizations do not reject public support, 
because they have a strict right to receive it. They care for thousands 
of helpless citizens who would otherwise be thrown upon the city, 
therefore the pecuniary assistance furnished them by the city is not a 
gift, but the payment of a debt of justice. They strictly oppose the 
investigations as they have been recently conducted by public officials 
because the power of investigation usurped by these officials is out of 
all proportion to the assistance rendered by the city. 

You and I receive material aid from the State in the many ways in 
which it cares for our well-being, yet you and I would deem it an in- 
fringement on our rights as American citizens were the State officials 
to demand entrance to our pantry and bedroom to investigate our 
domestic affairs. On the other hand, were we to receive, not merely 
these general benefits, but our entire support, from the State, the 
Officials of the State would have the right and duty to demand an 
account of the expenditure of every penny. 
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Common justice demands that this rule, clearly correct for in- 
dividuals, be applied also to organizations. When an institution for 
the care of helpless citizens receives its entire support from the public 
treasury, the public officials have the right and duty to investigate that 
institution to the last minute detail. When the public treasury defrays 
but a paltry portion of the expense of such an institution it is insupport- 
able presumption for the public officials to pry into the domestic con- 
cerns of that institution. These “snooping” officials show themselves 
as utterly devoid of all sense of proportion as the neighbor who pre- 
sented you with a mess of green peas last spring and therefore claims 
the right of investigating your grocery account for the rest of the year. 


RE-ENFORCE 





The walls of massive concrete would fall before the storm were they 
not threaded through and through with the re-enforcing bars of steel. 
The colossal works wrought for the aid of the poor, the sick, and the 
ignorant, will crumble and disappear before Jesus our Judge unless 
their mass is held together by the strong bonds of charity. 

To give even a cup of cold water to a thirsty stranger because you 
acknowledge him to be, like yourself, a child of God and a brother of 
Jesus Christ, and because for that reason, you love him and wish to 
see him happy—that is Christian charity. It will receive an eternal 
reward. To build and endow hospitals for the sick, homes for the 
aged, shelters for the orphan, schools for the ignorant, without acknowl- 
edging the dignity of the persons assisted and without loving them with 
true Christian love—that is not charity. It is worthless in the sight 
of God. 


DON’T BE A HOTTENTOT 





This thing of habitually missing one’s morning prayers is a bad 
sign—a very bad sign. It shows a weak spiritual pulse. If your phy- 
sical pulse were so weak as that you would get to bed at once and send 
for the doctor. 

We do not refer to those who simply neglect to kneel down whilst 
saying their morning prayers, nor to those who do not say a set form 
of prayer between rising and breakfast time, but who raise their mind 
and heart to God by short aspirations from time to time throughout the 
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day. These people are doing fairly well, though they could do better. 
We refer to those who omit not only all devout aspirations in the course 
of the day, but furthermore habitually neglect even the short morning 
prayer which they had been trained to say. 


God is our loving Father up in heaven watching over us and pro- 
tecting us every moment. That is a course and churlish child of God 
that crawls out of bed in the morning, eats and works, and spends the 
livelong day, without even so much as saying a word to Him. That 
person may call himself a Christian and even strut about amongst pious 
people as though he belonged there; but what does his Christianity 
amount to? What does it benefit him that God gave him the priceless 
treasure of faith and revealed to him the beautiful doctrine that our all- 
powerful Benefactor is always ready to give us every good gift, if only 
we ask for it? What difference between him and the blackest Hottentot 
heathen who never so much as heard the name of God? 


YOUR FIRST MORNING THOUGHTS 





What is the first thing you habitually think of when you awake in 
the morning? There are some creatures, that, the moment sleep leaves 
their drowsy eyes, turn their attention to breakfast—to the hay in the 
manger and the oats in the feed box. These creatures are horses, 
donkeys, and the like. Christians, children of God, give their first 
waking thoughts to their Father in heaven; they raise their minds and 
hearts to Him to thank Him for His protection during the night just 
past and to beg His assistance for the dawning day. 


VACATION STAINS 





Home once more after that delightful week on the lakes or at the 
seashore. Your vacation leave is at an end. Your carefully saved 
money is spent. You must get back to the grind for another eleven 
months and a half before you can again taste vacation joys! 


Yet, brave little philosopher that you are, you make the best of it. 
You brace up and go back to the ledger, the Remington, or the ribbon 
counter as though you really liked it. And in the evening the moment 
your work is done you tie on your bonnet, call at the drug store for a 
bottle of benzine and hurry home to rub and scrape until every tiniest 
vacation stain has disappeared from delicate frock and dainty slipper. 
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Bravo! You are the true American girl! That benzine treatment is a 
wonderful cleanser. Don’t stop at your jackets; try it on your soul. 
There might be one or the other “teeny-weeny” vacation stain there too, 
you know. People sometimes forget some of their good resolutions 
during vacation. Prepare well for a serious, sorrowful Confession 
next Saturday night, and your soul will be as good as new. 


cAMERICA 





We were never so much struck by the incongruity and sectionalism 
of our national hymn “America” as when we heard it sung by a group 
of Catholic Indian children. They were true Americans; they 
promised to be faithful citizens of this Republic; yet what had they in 
common with either the religion, race, or nationality of the Pilgrims— 
“land of the Pilgrims’ pride!” 

How much more appropriate for American Catholic children of 
every race and lineage is the following version composed by a Discalced 
Carmelite Nun and published in the Catholic Register (Kansas City) ! 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of Columbus’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


Thy Queen Immaculate 

Keeps guard o’er every state 
From sea to sea. 

A gentle Patroness 

Each loyal heart to bless, 

O may all tongues confess 
Her sovereignty. 


America how fair. 


Thy flag unfurled in air 
Against the sky! 

Red, white and blue to me 

Love, faith and hope shall be; 

The stars, thy souls I see, 
Crowned Saints on high. 
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Thy eagle looks upon 

The bright and dazzling sun 
With steadfast gaze ; 

So would my thoughts arise 

More swift than eagle flies, 

And bear me to the skies, 
Through heaven-lit ways. 


Columbia, land of peace 
My heart shall never cease 
To beat for thee. 

O peerless, whitest dove 

Lead all to light above 

And thus unite the love 
Of bond and free. 





The cry “In God we trust” 

Shall lift us from the dust 
To mountain height. 

And lead us on to dwell 

In Heavenly citadel 

Where Angels’ voices swell 
In songs of light. 


United shall we stand 
In that victorious land, 
O’er cruel foe. 

The vision fair to see 

In endless Liberty 

While lost in ecstacy 
Our God we know. 


There may we all as one, 

With Father and with Son, 
And Spirit Dove, 

E’er bless the hand that led 

Us to this land to tread 

The sacred heights that wed 
Us to Thy Love. 
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Testifying at the investigation into the efficiency of The State Board of 
Charities in New York, Dr. Ludwig B. Berstein, head of the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Society, paid a high tribute to the personnel of Catholic charitable 
institutions. “The best material for social workers is to be found in the Catholic 
Sisterhoods and the Christian Brothers,” he said. “Their mentality, concentra- 


_ on their work, and general fitness is beyond comparison.”—Standard and 
imes. 


How different is this dignified statement from the lying sensational 
accounts of the investigators with a political axe to grind, who wrote 
up Catholic charitable institutions where “pigs and babies eat out of 
the same bowl”, and all such rot! 


Among other things which combine to make Herbert Corey an unusuat war 
correspondent, he has the faculty of appearing to have been right out where the 
fighting was going on.—Kansas City Star. 


If it is “unusual” to find war correspondents with the faculty of 
appearing to have been right there at the place they are talking about, 
it is still more unusual to find “ex-nuns” with the same faculty. 


In the water color contest carried on by the Seattle Times, the pupils of St. 
Edward’s School were ahead of the seventy-five schools in the city of Seattle 
in the number of successful competitors. They won s‘x first prizes of ten dollars 
each, three second prizes of five dollars each, and twelve competition prizes of 
one dollar each. From the beginning of the contest to the end they worked with 
spirited interest, and aside from the educational value of the contest, it had a 
salutary influence upon the ambitions and artistic talents of the bright boys and 
girls of the school which is conducted by the Deminican Sisters—Northwest 
Progress. 


The same old story—our Catholic schools lead all the rest in solid 
learning! Which is another proof that there is no more barefaced lie 
than that told by the time-serving half-Catholic who says, “I send my 
children to the public school because they learn better there than in the 
Catholic school.” 


War prices have now affected Bibles. Luckily in this crisis a lot of people 
have old ones that are almost as good as new.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Very true! And a lot of people have old Catholic periodicals that 
are almost as good as new. But their semi-obscene novels, their mor- 
bidly sensational accounts of murder and suicide, the pile of printed 
trash they buy every Sunday,—these things are by no means as good 
as new. Such Catholics belong to the group that point to the little 
five-cent Catholic magazine that comes to their house once a month, 
and say, “We are taking more Catholic publications now than we have 
time to read.” 


Here is a letter which should be read over and over again. The writer 
explains her position which makes her gift nothing short of heroic: “Enclosed 
find a dollar for the missions. I am a poor, sickly, practically homeless woman, 
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without any means of earning my living and without any income, but I do want 
to help those who know what suffering is. Our priests in foreign lands are 
very dear to God’s Heart, and I feel that His great Heart is pained to see their 
distress. Poor and struggling as they are, God loves them, and I love them, and 
all who are filled with God’s spirit must love them. Although my outlook is 
dark, and I have no one to look to for my needs, I believe that it is ‘more blessed 
to give than to receive’, and that ‘they who give to the poor lend to the Lord’, 
who pays ‘some thirty, some sixty, some a hundredfold’.” 

The letter was unsigned; otherwise the offering would have been returned 
to the good woman, with a little for good measure.—E-xchange. 


The miserly Catholic says that the cost of living is too high to give 
anything to foreign missions, or that he has just bought a new automo- 
bile, and must therefore practise economy, will have all his actions 
manifested to the world in the Valley of Josaphat, and so too will this 
poor sick woman. That will form one of the contracts on the Day of 
Judgment. 


A disquietude has broken out in some non-Catholic Circles about the relia- 
bility of Catholic citizens in these States. Since the first Caucasian foot was 
set on these shores Catholicism has been a part when it has not been all of 
America. And history bears the record of no test before which the Catholic 
citizenship of the Republic has failed— Rev. John McCarthy, Methodist, St. 

tis. 


And we thank this honest Methodist minister for having the cour- 
age to say so. 


During the formative period of life is the best time to implant the principles 
of Christianity. The marvelous growth of the Catholics in our country is due 
to their regular and endless child training. Every day th<« Catholic child is in 
school, he is taught Catholicism as well as the secular branches. When the child 
finishes the grammar grades, the higher grades are offered him in schools under 
Catholic influences until he has finished the highest degree. They are never 
forced to turn the Catholic student over to the State school or to some Protestant 
school for his finishing work. It is Catholic influence from the cradle on up, 
and only Catholic influence. The statistics show that during the ten years pre- 
vious to I9I0, 99 per cent of the children in Catholic homes were turned ott 
Catholics, while less than 40 per cent of the children in Protestant homes became 
members of any Church at all. The Catholics are never seen conducting great 
revivals or evangelistic campaigns. They _ducate the child to be a Catholic, and 
he is a Catholic until he dies—Gospel Advocate (Protestant). 


Some Catholic children do not remain Catholics until they die. 
Sometimes it is because their parents were too stingy or too stubborn 
or too stuck-up to send them to the Catholic school, where their Catho- 
licism would have become so solid and deep-seated that it would have 
withstood even the fearful temptations to apostasy and infidelity that 
afterwards beset them. If the blood of murdered Abel cried out to 
heaven for vengeance against Cain that slew him, how will these ruined 
souls not cry out for vengeance against their unnatural parents ! 
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Catholic Events 

















The grand demonstration made by the Knights of Columbus dur- 
ing their national convention in Davenport last month draws attention 
to the ‘striking growth of this organization of Catholic men. The 
Knights of Columbus were founded by Michael J. McGivney in New 
Haven, Conn., February 2, 1882, just thirty-four years ago. Today 
they count 114,359 insurance and 249,420 associate members, a total 
membership of 363,779, with councils in all the states, territories, and 
insular possessions of the United States. 

a * * 


Reports about a Papal decree regarding the Portiuncula indulgence 
have given rise to some misunderstandings and misstatements. By the 
decree in question the Pope extended the time for gaining the indulgence 
to a whole year—but only for the church of St. Mary of the Angels 
in Assisi, the church where the Portiuncula originated. For the rest 
of the world the time for gaining the indulgence remains the same as 
heretofore, and the churches "are those of the Franciscans and certain 
others designated by the Bishops. 

* * * 


Two Chinamen, just arrived from their native land, will begin their 
studies for the holy priesthood at Dubuque College this fall. 


* * * 


John Deery, an Iowa lawyer, left half of his $8,500 estate to 
Dubuque College for the education of young men to the Holy Priest- 
hood. 


* * * 


July 29 a few harmless bombs were exploded in one of the sheds 
of the Menace office. On the one hand care was taken to place them 
where they would not do any damage, on the other hand, the editors 
had matter for another rip-roaring article on Popish plots. 

* * * 


The Peter’s Pence contributed this year by the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia to the Holy Father in his needs amount to $47,573.64. 


* * * 


The boys of St. Patrick’s School, Ottawa, unanimously refused to 
be “recommended” and agreed to accept the usual written test for high 
school entrance. The entire class of 36 wrote; 35 passed, 10 with 
honors.—E «change. 

* * * 


The Catholic University of Washington is building a new chemical 
laboratory at a cost of $180,000. The exterior will be Gothic, the 
interior equipped according to the latest scientific methods. It will be 
one of the finest laboratories in the country. 
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French atheists were wont to stigmatize ecclesiastics as cowards 
and enemies of the country. Since the beginning of the present war 
the number of French ecclesiastics who have received medals, etc., and 
have had their names published to the army for gallant conduct under 
fire is five hundred and sixty-four. 

* * * 


One of the detectives who took part in the notorious “Wire tap- 
ping” in New York attempted suicide by shooting himself through the 
breast. 

* ® * 


Several Catholic churches suffered more or less severe injury from 
the explosion on Black Tom Island, New York harbor. , 


* * * 


Mr. David Goldstein declares that during his present lecture tour 
under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus he is listened to with a 
far stronger spirit of fairness by outsiders than on his former tours. 
The Ave Maria suggests that this spirit of fairness towards the Church 
and her doctrines may be due to the fact that the rank anti-Catholic 
papers have set people to thinking and investigating for themselves, 
and anyone who honestly thinks and investigates concerning the Cath- 
olic Church is bound to grow in respect for her. 

* * * 


The party of Poles in Buffalo, N. Y., who apostatized under the 
so-called Bishop, Kaminiski, have returned in a body to the faith. 
Their sincerity is shown by the fact that they are building a new 
$50,000 church, the corner stone of which was blessed by Bishop 
Dougherty. 

* * * 
Poland is celebrating the gs5oth anniversary of the introduction of 


Christianity into the land. 
* * * 


The National Convention of the Knights of Columbus held in 
Davenport, July 31, August 1, 2, and 3, was in every way a credit to 
the organization and to the city. The Apostolic Delegate officiated 
at the Mass August 1; there were 10 archbishops and bishops present 
in the sanctuary, and 78 priests marched in the precession. During 
the convention the Fourth Degree was conferred on nearly 400 
Knights. 


* * * 


Mary T. and Clara A. Cudahy have decided to raise a memorial to 
their father, the late Michael Cudahy. The memorial will take the 
practical form of a library and gymnasium for the seminary where 
young men in the Chicago archdiocese aspiring to the holy priesthood 
will receive their classical education. 

* * * 


The counties of Wheeler, Greely, and Howard, and that portion of 
Hall north of the Platte river have, by a papal decree, been cut off 
from the diocese of Omaha and attached to the diocese of Kearney. 
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Among the many extraordinary favors reported from the shrine 
of St. Anne de Beaupre, is the following: A seven‘een year-old girl, 
Reatha Brine of Botsford Portage, N. B., was deaf and dumb for the 
last twelve years. During the procession at the close of the pilgrimage 


she turned to her mother and said: “I hear singing; St. Anne has 
cured me.” 


* * * 


“Catholic Week,” the week beginning August 20, saw assembled in 
New York the representatives of the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies, of the German Roman Catholic Central Verein, of the Cath- 
olic Young Men’s National Union, of the Gonzaga Union, of the New 
York State League of the Central Verein, of the New York State 
Federation of Catholic Societies, and of the Catholic Press Association 
of America. It constituted one of the most notable gatherings of 
Catholic clergy and laity in the history of America. 


* * * 


The Holy Father is still working for peace. His latest great effort 
was to bring four thousand Roman children to make a general Com- 
munion for this intention and to raise their innocent voices in pleading 
to Almighty God to put an end to the carnage. 


* * * 


Prince Maximilian, a boy of 14, son of the Prince Maximilian who 
met his death under such tragic circumstances in Mexico, has insti- 
tuted a “Youth’s Association of Prayer for a Speedy and Favorable 
Peace. The association has already 14,000 members. 


* * * 


The Papal delegations or representative corps in the various coun- 
tries vary in name and dignity according to the varying importance of 
the countries and according to other circumstances. In compliance 
with a request of the government of the Argentine Republic, the Holy 
Father has raised the Internuntiature of that country to the dignity of 


a Nuntiature in honor of the one-hundredth anniversary of Argentine 
independence. 


* * * 


In previous issues of this magazine we have referred to efforts 
made to obtain permission for the erection of a memorial to the Nuns 
of the Battlefield in Arlington National Park. The proposal was 
bitterly opposed by the bigots, but defended, especially by the Catholic 
press. At last the Senate has ratified the resolution. 


* * * 


In one of his new picture plays, Charley Chaplin was represented 
as blessing himself before taking a drink in a saloon. The Morning 
Star sent out a strong protest. The result was 2n honest apology from 
the film company and the elimination of the objectionable feature by 
all the branches in the country. This shows how we Catholics could 
secure fair play if we only made the effort. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Should parents who have a child 
baptised by a lay-person have the 
solemn ceremonies of baptism per- 
formed by a priest in case the child 
lives? 

Yes, to secure the special blessings 
attached to this solemn rite, and also 
to make sure the child’s baptism in 
case the first was invalid. When the 
rite of baptism is thus repeated the 
baptism proper is given conditionally. 

Is St. Gerard a special protector of 
little children in danger of death? 

Devotion to St. Gerard has saved 
many a mother and child at the time 
of birth when these had already been 
given up by the doctors. 

What is meant by the natural law? 

When we speak of the natural law 
we may mean several different things. 
But in its ordinary acceptance the nat- 
ural law means, in the words of St. 
Thomas: “an intellectual light given 
to us by God by which we know what 
we must do and what we must avoid.” 
We speak of the natural law in con- 
tradistinction to the positive law. 
positive law is one that has been made 
and promulgated by some legislator 
by being announced publicly or written 
on the statute books or in some other 
similar way. Thus the law forbidding 
the sale of morphine or opium and 
certain other drugs except under cer- 
tain conditions, the law requiring ab- 
stinence from meat on certain days 
are positive laws. We do not know 
such laws unless we are told about 
them or read about them. But every 
human being having the use of reason 
knows at least the principal precepts 
of the natural law. His own reason 
tells him that murder, theft, impurity 
are wrong and to be avoided; that he 
must honor his parents, and pay his 
debts. Things which are forbidden by 
a merely positive law may afterwards 
become permitted if the positive law 
is abrogated or otherwise ceases to 
exist; things which are forbidden by 
the natural law are wrong by their 
very nature and hence are never 
allowed. A merely positive law binds 
only those who are subjects of the one 
that made the positive law. But the 
natural law binds every human being. 


All positive law is based on the natural 
law, at least in this regard that the 
natural law commands us to obey our 
just superiors. 

If you have Protestants working for 
you and they want to work on a holy- 
day, is it wrong to let them work? 

The law forbiding servile works on 
Sunday and on certain holydays is a 
positive ecclesiastical law and there- 
fore obliges only those who are sub- 
jects of the Church. Non-baptized 
persons are not subjects of the Church. 
But all baptized persons are sub- 
jects of the Church, even though 
they be heretics or  schismatics. 
Hence, such persons may not per- 
form servile works on Sundays or 
holydays unless they have a lawful 
reason, and if through bad will or 
ignorance or whatever cause they per- 
sist in violating the law, you of course, 
must not further or promote such a 
violation. 

What is meant by the Rerum Nova- 
rum? 

“Rerum Novarum” is the title of an 
encyclical letter written by Pope Leo 
XIII, the rsth of May, 1891. In this 
letter the Pope lays down the teaching 
of the Catholic Church concerning the 
rights and duties of property and the 
relations of employers and employees. 
Catholics interested in the solution of 
our modern social problems should be 
familiar with this valuable document. 

Is it a sin to say “damn”? 

The mere utterance of the word in 
question is not a sin, though its use is 
frowned upon by polite society. To 
wish one’s fellow men to be damned is 
to wish them a great evil and is there- 
fore a sin against charity. Irrational 
creatures cannot be damned. 

What is meant by the Communion of 
Saints? 

By the Communion of Saints, in 
which we profess our belief in the ninth 
article of the Apostles’ Creed, we mean 
the union which binds together the 
members of the Church on earth and 
connects the Church on earth with the 
Church suffering in Purgatory and tri- 
umphant in heaven. The faithful on 
earth are united with one another be- 
cause they hold the same faith, partake 
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of the same sacraments, are under one 
head, and assist one another by their 
prayers and good works. We com- 
municate with the souls in Purgatory 
by praying for them and offering up 
for them our good works and indul- 
gences, they, in their turn, interceding 
for us with God. We are united with 
the Blessed in Heaven by praying to 
them and honoring them and enjoying 
the benefit of their intercession. 

Why is it never allowed to tell a lie? 

Lying is always sinful because it is a 
perversion, of speech. God has given 
man the power of speech because lan- 
guage is necessary for human welfare. 
But for language to accomplish its pur- 
pose men must be able to believe one 
another. Now, if lying were ever per- 
missable, we should have to fear that in 
each particular case of our intercourse 
with a fellow-man he might not be tell- 
ing the truth. The result would be 
universal distrust and endless evil for 
society. 

What is meant by a mission? 

“A popular mission consists in a 
eeries of sermons and religious exer- 
cises, lasting over a certain number of 
days, directed by missionary priests 
with the approbation of the ordinary. 
in order to instruct and convert sin- 
ners, and rekindle Christian faith and 
Christian practice. This series or cycle 
of meditations, devotional exercises. 
and addresses, the general aim of 
which is to excite penitential feelings, 
treats of the destiny and end of man 
of free will, of the need of grace, of 
the divine justice, eternity, the neces- 
sity of conversion, the heinousness 
of sin, its consequences, and the misery 
of impenitence; of the last things— 
hell, eternal punishment, and damna- 
tion. Together with these terrifying 
themes the preacher speaks of the 
mercy and love of God, the graces 
stored up in the Church, the sacraments 
of penance and the Eucharist: usually 
also of loving our enemies, Holy Com- 
munion, the renewal of baptismal vows 
and perseverance in doing good.” The 


writer just quoted thus describes some . 


of the fruits of missions: “Ill gotten 
gains are renounced, guilty practices 
and criminal connections are broken 
off, hatreds of old standing are ap- 
peased, separated couples are recon- 
ciled, law-suits are amicably settled; 
the converted sinners show a change 
of conduct, and the face of family and 
parochial life is altered; through the 
whole district human éxisténce is 


modified for the better; sanctification 
spreads; and where unbelief, immoral- 
ity, discord, disobedience, and antipathy 
formerly prevailed, the severity of 
Christian faith is now established, with 
union, love, and the peace of God. 

What is the Portiuncula? 

Portiuncula was the name of one of 
the three churches at or near Assisi 
which were repaired by St. Francis. 
Here according to the common tradi- 
tion, our Lord appeared to St. Francis 
in 1221 and bade him go to the Pope, 
who, would give a plenary indulgence 
to all sincere penitents who should de- 
voutly visit that church. Later on 
the Pope did grant this indulgence and 
later Popes extended it to other 
churches. At present the indulgence, a 
plenary one, may be gained as often as 
one, after receiving the Sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Eucharist, visits a 
church designated by the bishop for the 
purpose, and there prays for the in- 
tention of the Pope, either on Aug. 2 or 
on the Sunday following. The indul- 
gence is known as the Portiuncula in- 
dulgence. 

If I do something that is sinful but 
which I do not know to be sinful, and 
I afterwards find out that it is a sin, 
must I tell it in Confession? 

No. If when performing the action 
you did not at all know that it was 
wrong, it is no sin for you. One 
commits a sin only when one does what 
he knows to be wrong. Of course, if 
you could have known and should have 
known that the action was wrong, in 
other words, if your ignorance is de- 
liberate and culpable, then you are to 
blame and must confess the matter. 

If I am in doubt whether I committed 
a certain mortal sin or not, must I tell 
it in Confession? 

The only sins we are obliged to tell 
in Confession are mortal sins of which 
we are certain and which have not al- 
ready been confessed in a good Con- 
fession. Hence you do not have to 
confess doubtful mortal sins. On the 
other hand, it is very advisable to con- 
fess these sins. Since you may have 
committed a mortal sin, you must, ir 
order to receive Holy Communion, or, 
when at the point of death in order to 
avoid the danger of eternal damna- 
tion, put yourself surely in the state of 
grace. While you can do this by mak- 
ing an act of perfect contrition, it is 
much easier atid much surer to do so 
by telling your doubtful sins in Con- 
fession. 
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Some Good Books 














In her desire to see her children 
advance spiritually, the Church has 
encouraged various devotions. Yet in 
no department of Christian life is there 
more danger of going astray unless 
rightly guided. A small book, just 
come from the press of J. P. Kenedy & 
Sons, will therefore be most welcom- 
ingly received by all Catholics. It is a 
translation of Rev. Louis Boucard’s 
book: The Chief Catholic Devotions, 
by M. A. Mitchell, M. A. While help- 
ing us to preserve the happy mean dic- 
tated by discretion, it does not chill our 
devotion, or the contrary it supplies 
many incentives to the more frequent 
practice of our favorite devotions. 
The book is neatly gotten up and of a 
convenient size. It sells for 75 cents. 

“The Sacraments.’ Part II. Pohle- 
Preuss. Herder, St. Louis. $1.75. 
Pohle’s Dogmatic Theology has al- 
ready taken its place among the fore- 
most of theological works and it has 
surely been said often enough that Mr. 
Preuss has conferred a benefit on Eng- 
lish readers in making this standard 
work accessible to all of them. It is a 
dogmatic theology that meets the needs 
of the day—giving the place of prom- 
inence to the Sacred Scripture and the 
Fathers. The explanation while brief 
is always pointed and _ convincing. 
Take for example the chapter on the 
Real Presence, where the author util- 
izes Franzelin’s material, but by neat 
arrangement and explanation makes it 
appeal more to the reader. Another 
excellent chapter is that on the reality 
of the sacrifice of the Mass—where the 
Scriptural and traditional argument 
are all that could be desired in a book 
of this kind. It appears to me Pohle- 
Preuss’ series should be a real delight 
to the priest preparing for sermons— 
the student desiring a little more 
knowledge than that in skeleton text- 
books—the layman who of a Sunday 
would like to busy himself with the 
treasures of his holy faith. The trans- 
lator in this volume as in the preced- 
ing has been careful to add English 
references especially such as might be 
more accessible to ordinary readers. 
The bibliography is one of the distinc- 
tions of the series. 

There are a few topics coming before 
the public for study and consideration 
that bring with them the same interest 
and bear a greater importance than the 
“boy question”. There is a large body 


of Catholic men and women working 
for the betterment of society who could 
truly be called “Socialists” were not 
that word already besmirched. Mr. 
Condé B. Pallen has been long num- 
bered among those who understanding 
Christ’s teaching strive to see the world 
bettered by its adoption. His latest 
book on the Education of Boys is not 
his smallest contribution to the good 
work. Parents can read no better vol- 
ume, and boys would make themselves 
better men by studying the book and 
practicing the principles inculcated. 
The book is published by the America 
Press. 

The Catholic Church from Within. 
By Alice Lady Lovat. This is not a 
controversial work yet we feel confi- 
dent that it will do more for a right 
appreciation of Holy Church than 
many a work of apologetics. Often- 
times it is not the mind of non-Catho- 
lics which has to be enlightened but 
rather their will that has to be im- 
pelled. The very striking way in which 
Lady Lavat presents Catholic practice 
powerfully draws Catholics and non- 
Catholics to a realization of a beauty in 
the Church’s liturgy which is more than 
human. It is a book, therefore, in- 
structive, inspiring to Catholic and non- 
Catholic. Catholics will profit greatly 
by reading it and can do much good 
by giving it to their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. It is published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


The Book of Saint Bernard on the 
Love of God. Edited with Transla- 
tions and Notes by Edmund G. Gard- 
ner, M. A. Litt. D. Three great Saints, 
great mystics, great Doctors of Holy 
Church have written great, though not 
bulky treatises of the Love of God. St. 
Alphonsus’ and St. Francis’ of Sales 
volumes have passed through many edi- 
tions in their English form and are 
among the most popular writings of 
Catholic ascetician. It is a safe con- 
jecture that the present English edition 
will tend to make St. Bernard’s treatise 
on the Love of God equally popular. 
The sweet simplicity of the original is 
not found in any of the translations, 
yet like the translators of St. Alphon- 
sus and St. Francis, Mr. Gardner has— 
perhaps not so- sympathetically—given 
us the loving spirit of St. Bernard. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. Price, $1.25. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















The lady jury had been out for 
hours. The judge looked tired, the 
clerk yawned, the loungers slept. The 
bailiff, after listening at the keyhole 
several times, shook his head with a 
discouraged air. 

And then, quite unexpectedly, the 
jury announced it was ready to report, 
and the twelve ladies filed in. 

“Have you agreed upon a verdict?” 
the judge demanded. 

The forelady nodded and smiled. 

“We have agreed upon twelve ver- 
dicts, your honor,” she told him, in 
her flute-like voice. 

_ “You are discharged,” roared the 


udge. 
“Isn’t he horrid!” said the ladies. 


Waiter (at the club)—There is a 
lady outside who says that her hus- 
band promised to be home early to- 
night. 

All (rising)—Excuse me a moment. 


Small Boy (to charitable lady)— 
Please, mother says she’s much better 
of the complaint wot you gives her 
quinine for; but she’s awful ill of the 
disease wot’s cured by port wine and 
chicken broth.” —————— 

“Will you let me off this afternoon, 
sir?” asked a clerk in a dry-goods 
store; “my wife wants me to beat sorne 
carpets.” 

“Couldn’t possibly do it,” said the 
boss, 

The clerk turned joyfully to his 
work, saying: “Thank you, sir. 
Thank you a thousand times.” 


“Auntie, did you ever get a pro- 
posal ?” 

“Once, dear. A gentleman asked me 
to marry him over the telephone, but 
he had the wrong number.” 





“Whiskey, my friend, has killed more 
men than bullets.” 

“That may be, sir; but, bejabers, I’d 
rather be full of whiskey than bullets.” 





“Every man,” said Uncle Eben, 
“thinks he’s right mos’ of de time. An’ 
de res’ of de time he thinks his mis- 
takes is puffeckly excusable.” 


Doctor: What? Troubled with sleep- 
lessness? Eat something before going 
to bed. 

Patient: Why doctor, you once told 
me never to eat anything before going 
to bed. 

Doctor (with dignity): Pooh, pooh! 
That was last January. Science has 
made enormous strides since then. 


“George,” said the wife to her gener- 
ally unappreciative husband, “how do 
you like my new hat?” 

“Well, my dear,” said George, with 
great candor, “to tell you the truth —” 

“Stop right there, George! If you’re 
going to talk that way about it I don’t 
want to know.” 


“A girl graduate, in taking leave of 
her dean, said, ‘Good-bye, Professor, I 
shall not forget you. I am indebted to 
you for all I know.’ 

“‘Oh, I beg of you,’ replied the pro- 
fessor, ‘don’t mention such a trifle.’ ” 


A gentleman of Albuquerque 
Raised a very fine Thanksgiving ter- 
que; 
When ‘they said “Does it trot?” 
He said, “Certainly not; 
But its walk is a little bit jerque.” 


A woman interested in charity work 
was accustomed each day to pass by 
the door of a Chinese laundry wherein 
were employed two Chinese. Each 
time she passed the charity worker 
would stop for an instant and speak to 
the boss, 

“Hello, John,” she would call out, to 
which salutation the Celestial would re- 
ply, “Hello, lady.” 

One day she saw only one China- 
man where there had been two, and 
she asked: “Where is the other John?” 


. “Him in hospital,” said the laundry- 


man. “Clistian gentleman stluck him 
in the head with a blick.” 


“T don’t see why you call your place 
a bungalow,” said Smith to his neigh- 
bor. 

“Well, if it isn’t a bungalow, what 
is it?” said the neighbor. “The job 
was a bungle and I still owe for it.” 











